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Abstract 

Fundamentally the IP-based networking is designed 
for delivering data traffic with best-effort service, thus 
it is not capable of providing end-to-end QoS. Several 
architectures have been proposed for providing QoS in 
the Internet: The integrated services (Intserv) model is 
based on reservations and can provide QoS, however; 
it is not scalable. The differentiated services (Diffserv) 
approach is scalable but falls short of ensuring deter- 
ministic guarantees —in particular for the services that 
belong to the same class. Finally, the multi protocol 
label switching (MPLS) architecture provides mecha- 
nisms for QoS-based routing but does not have the nec- 
essary resource management and scheduling support to 
ensure it. : 

This work proposes a hybrid solution which com- 
bines the best of these technologies. First, at the net- 
work boundary Diffserv like Service Level Agreements 
(SLA) are provided to users by intelligent edge routers 
called the SBoX servers. An SBoX server uses Class 
Based Queuing (CBQ) with a hierarchy of flow aggre- 
gation. At the top a commodity-flow is defined for the 
aggregate flow between a pair of egress points. The 
packets of the same commodity-flow are marked by an 
MPLS label, which is globally unique within an Au- 
tonomous System (AS). Each commodity flow is parti- 
tioned to a set of macro-flows which are offered to users 
as SLAs. An SBoX server manages macro-flows and 
commodity flows only, and leaves the management of 
each macro-flow (at the micro-flow level based on some 
policies) to the enterprise/users which signed the SLA. 
Second, the commodity-flows are managed and sup- 
ported inside the network by an add-on Label Switching 
Router (LSR) called the SBoX router which performs 
MPLS of commodity-flows with CBQ. The main reason 
for an add on solution is the lack of end-to-end deploy- 
ment of LSRs, and the vertically integrated architecture 
of the legacy routers. This paper explains the SBoX ar- 
chitecture and reports experimental results obtained on 
a prototype network. 
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1 Introduction and Motivations 

As the Internet gets commercialized, the need for 
providing QoS becomes imminent. Current infrastruc- 
ture of the Internet cannot support QoS since it is de- 
signed for best-effort service model. Its routers operate 
with FIFO scheduling without any guarantees. Increas- 
ing the network capacity by adding more bandwidth 
and routers is not always feasible or efficient. The 
network must have mechanisms to distinguish QoS re- 
quirements of different applications that share the same 
infrastructure and process them accordingly. 

There are two fundamentally different perspectives 
to the QoS problem in the Internet: (i) Integrated Ser- 
vices (Intserv), and (ii) differential services (Diffserv). 
The Intserv approach [SPG97, Wro97, SW97] requires 
high-end routers to maintain per-micro-flow ' state in- 
formation and to perform complex link scheduling algo- 
rithms. As the number of flows increase and/or change 
frequently, the overhead of this approach does not scale. 

The Diffserv approach aims to [Cla97, CW97, 
NJZ97, SZ98, ea98] to reduce the per-flow complex- 
ity by providing an aggregated treatment of user traffic 
that belongs to the same service class. Packets in the 
Diffserv model are marked, at the network entry points, 
to indicate whether or not the source follows its SLA. 
The packets that violate their SLA (i-e., OUT packets) 
are dropped with a higher probability than the pack- 
ets obey their SLA (i.e., IN packets). Several perfor- 
mance studies [BW99, IN98] of Diffserv approach show 
that (1) it cannot offer a quantifiable service to TCP 
traffic, (2) there is strong dependency between IN and 
OUT packets (due to shared queue) and consequently 
IN packets may be dropped, and (3) mixing IN and 
OUT packets in a single TCP connection reduces the 
connection’s performance. Non-deterministic and non- 
quantifiable QoS cannot be acceptable for certain ap- 
plications, such as IP telephony, real-time interactive 
transactions, IP high definition video (e.g., HDTV), 
and Virtual Private Networking (VPN) for which pric- 
ing and QoS are strongly coupled. 

Other approaches such as Core-Stateless Fair Queu- 


14 micro-flow is a application level flow defined by its source, 
destination address, port numbers and protocol identifier. 


ing (CSFQ) [SSZ98] attempt to compromise by replac- 
ing the per flow state overhead at the routers by Dy- 
namic Packet States (DPS) [ea99b]. The DPS approach 
requires checking and updating a state information as- 
sociated with each packet. Thus it introduces extra 
processing complexity at each node. Furthermore it 
requires modification of existing routers. 

Recently, Multi Protocol Label Switching (MPLS) 
[RVC98] has become an attractive technology. The 
main contributions of MPLS are twofold. First, it de- 
couples routing from forwarding. Thus, ezplicit rout- 
ing, based on metrics different from the ones used by 
the traditional routing algorithms can be deployed. 
Second, it aggregated the flows to Forwarding Equiva- 
lent Classes using virtual circuit switching. The former 
enables traffic engineering and QoS based constrained 
routing while the latter provides a scalable solution. 
Although it contributes significantly, the MPLS is not 
enough for providing QoS since it does not address 
resource allocation, scheduling and admission control 
problems. 


1.1 Principles of the Solution 

Proposals to the QoS problem in the IP networks 
must address the fundamental trade off between the 
scalability and the QoS guarantees. In order to pro- 
vide end-to-end QoS guarantees, some notion of re- 
source reservation is necessary. However, such reserva- 
tion must be for aggregated flows to minimize per-flow 
state information at the routers for a scalable solution. 
The granularity of aggregation (i.e., the set of the flows 
that are treated by the network uniformly) impacts on 
the level of service each micro-flow receives and may 
create fairness problems. Furthermore, real-time, adap- 
tive resource management and admission decisions in- 
crease the complexity of the interior nodes thus cause 
performance bottlenecks. 

From these observations a separation of the QoS 
functions at the edge and at the core nodes can be iden- 
tified as follows. Processing and state information over- 
head that cause scalability problem at interior nodes 
should be pushed to the egress points. Thus, edge 
nodes must be in charge of (i) admission control, (ii) 
QoS based network access which includes micro-flow 
management, traffic engineering, and generating aggre- 
gate flows, and (iii) service based billing and charging. 

In contrast, the responsibility of interior nodes must 
be limited to a minimum set of operations sufficient 
to support the egress QoS mechanisms inside the net- 
work. Their complexity can be reduced by adapting the 
following principles: (i) separating routing from for- 
warding, (ii) operating on a pseudo circuit switching 


(e.g., MPLS, virtual circuit switching) mode to elimi- 
nate per-packet IP lookup and filtering overhead (iii) 
using aggregated flow management with CBQ or WFQ 
scheduling, and (iv) using light-weight signaling proto- 
cols for aggregate flow reservations. 

These goals may be achieved by a hybrid architec- 
ture that combines the best of Intserv, Diffserv, and 
MPLS proposals with QoS provisioning and admission 
control. 


1.2 Overview of the Proposed Solution 

This work proposes such a hybrid solution. First, 
at the network boundary intelligent edge routers called 
the SBoX servers are deployed. An SBoX server com- 
bines the Diffserv and MPLS architectures at a network 
access point. SBoX servers provide Diffserv like SLA. 
Each agreement is a macro-flow with a specific band- 
width, and established between two egress points. A 
macro-flow is shared by all the application-level micro- 
flows between these end points. All the macro-flows 
in the SLA are aggregated to a commodity-flow. The 
packets of the same commodity-flow are marked by an 
MPLS label which is globally unique within an AS. The 
SLA’s are enforced and packed into a commodity-flow 
by CBQ scheduling. 

Second, inside the network, a subset of the best- 
effort IP routers are enhanced with a programmable, 
add-on Label Switching Router (LSR) called the SBoX 
router (SBoX). An SBoX router performs MPLS with 
CBQ over IP, in a totally transparent way to current 
IP-based network infrastructure and protocols. It con- 
trols some of the links of such IP nodes, so that it 
switches labeled traffic (commodity-flows) directly, and 
passes other traffic (best effort) to the legacy router. 
The label switching is done by using the global labels 
and commodity-flows are protected from each other and 
from best-effort traffic using CBQ. The main motiva- 
tion behind add-on SBoX routers is to address the fol- 
lowing problems: (1) the lack of end-to-end deployment 
of LSRs (i.e., many routers are not MPLS capable), and 
(2) the lack of programmability of the legacy routers. 
An add-on approach provides service guarantees in a 
network that contains legacy routers without replacing 
or changing them. 

Third, new algorithms are proposed for provisioning, 
resource allocation, and admission control. The core 
of provisioning and resource allocation problem is the 
placement of SBoX routers and the selection of the links 
that enforce QoS guarantees. The SBoX routers and 
the links that they manage induce an virtual premium 
network which is used for label switching of the QoS 
traffic. 
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Given the pairwise statistical demands for QoS 
traffic over a fixed interval, we formulate the prob- 
lem designing an optimal virtual network as a multi- 
commodity problem with integer variables. The objec- 
tive function is to pack the commodity-flows into a min- 
imal feasible subgraph while avoiding bandwidth frag- 
mentation on the links. An SBoX router is associated 
(activated) with each node that appears in the solution 
of this optimization problem. The solution to the op- 
timization problem specifies the amount of bandwidth 
allocation necessary for each commodity. Bandwidth 
allocation and protection is done by setting CBQ mech- 
anisms in the involved SBoX routers. The parameters 
of the CBQ scheduling and the labels of macro-flows 
are signaled with a light weight protocol which aims to 
minimize the communication overhead. 

This paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 we 
address provisioning and configuration issues. Section 
3 presents the components of the SBoX architecture. In 
Section 4 we explain the prototype implementation and 
experimental results. Finally we conclude in Section 5. 


2 Network Provisioning 

We consider the IP-based Internet as an intercon- 
nection of autonomous systems in which a provider has 
control of all the resources (i.e., it is a single administra- 
tive domain). An AS can be accessed through some spe- 
cific entry points called Service Access Points (SAPs). 


A provider aggregates the user traffic at the SAPs. The 
network can be connected to the other networks via 
border routers (BRs) that are treated as SAPs in our 
model. SAPs are involved with admission control and 
perform policy based bandwidth management at net- 
work boundary. The discussion in this work is focused 
on a single AS. 

We distinguish between two types of traffic carried 
by the network: (1) reserved or committed QoS traffic, 
and (2) non-reserved or best-effort traffic. Network re- 
sources are provisioned and configured to accommodate 
to the QoS traffic. Thus, provisioning and configura- 
tion require estimating pairwise bandwidth demands 
for QoS traffic between all SAPs and BRs in an AS. 
There are several techniques for source modeling that 
can be adapted for this purpose [ML97]. Provisioning 
and configuration of QoS traffic in the SBoX architec- 
ture are achieved by creating a virtual premium net- 
work called the reserved-net. The reserved-net is a 
virtual dedicated network that connects all the SAPs 
and BRs. It is used to (i) protect the reserved traffic 
from the best effort traffic, and (ii) forward QoS traffic 
using MPLS. The best-effort traffic may be permitted 
to use the reserved-net in addition to the second sub- 
network; however, the reserved traffic has preemptive 
priority. Figure 1 depicts the main steps for provision- 
ing and configuration of QoS traffic. 

We note that the problem of provisioning a reserved- 
net is a version of network optimization problem for 
which a rich literature exists (e.g., [Dov9la, Dov91b, 
CFZ94, ACL94, Ash95, For96, Lee95, MMR96]). How- 
ever, the objective function of our problem is different 
as we explain in the next section. 


2.1 Optimum Virtual Network 

Network is represented by a graph G = (V, £) where 
node set V is partitioned into two subsets. Set R con- 
tains the routers, set S contains the SAPs. End-points 
of a commodity-flow belong to the set S. The set E 
contains the network links, each of which has capacity 
(bandwidth) c(;,;) (bits/sec) (i,j) € E. For simplic- 
ity we assume a symmetric model so that each direction 
of a link has the same capacity. The reserved-net is a 
subgraph G, C G, represented as G, = (R’, S, E’). Let 
T be a traffic matrix in which an entry ¢;,; indicates 
the aggregated bandwidth request for QoS traffic from 
itoj Vi,j € S. In other words t;; is the sum of the 
bandwidth of macro-flows from SAP i to SAP j. We 
assume that T is based on the statistical information 
capturing a correlated source behavior (e.g., the traf- 
fic volume between 8-11 AM). The optimization prob- 
lem can be formulated as an instance of mixed-integer 


multi-commodity flow problem, where a commodity k 
is defined for a pair of nodes k,! € S such that t,. > 0 
and k #1. In other words, a commodity k is provided 
from each SAP k to another SAP J, so that & has non- 
zero bandwidth request to /. 

Our cost measure is to pack the routes of reserved 
traffic together so that (i) number of-links used by 
the solution is minimum, and (ii) bandwidth frag- 
mentation is minimized for each link included into the 
reserved-net. There are two motivations behind using 
bandwidth fragmentation as a measure: (1) support 
policies for sharing of link bandwidth between best- 
effort and QoS traffic (i.e., as a part of QoS provision- 
ing), and (2) minimize the amount of “unused” or “left- 
over” bandwidth of a reserved link which is smaller than 
any expected commodity-flow bandwidth request, if no 
best-effort traffic is allowed on the reserved-net. 

In the formulation, we have a threshold value 6;,; for 
each link. If unused or left-over bandwidth is less than 
6;,; then the variable y;,;, which is 1 only if link (iJ) 
is used, contributes to the penalty term in the objec- 
tive function with a coefficient a as shown in Figure 
3. Note that a can be chosen to control the impact of 
bandwidth fragmentation on the cost function. 

The variables and parameters of the optimization 
problem are as follows: 

e Flow variable f; which takes a real value and in- 
dicates the amount of commodity k over the link (i, j). 

e A 0-1 integer variable z;,; which indicates the link 
(i,j) is used by any commodity. It is 1 if used, 0 oth- 
erwise. In other words, 2;,; denotes whether link (i, 7) 
is included in the reserved-net. 

e A 0-1 integer variable y; ; which indicates whether 
or not the unused bandwidth of the link (i,j) is below 
a given fragmentation threshold 6; ;. 

Constraint (1) ensures the flow balance for each com- 
modity. If the node is an intermediate node (i.e.,i€ R 
is a router), the in-flow should be equal to the out-flow. 
Otherwise, the node i is a macro-flow end-node and the 
flow into this node from commodity k is t,,; for each 
commodity k. The inequalities (2) and (3) ensure that 
total load on a link (i,j) does not exceed its capacity. 
Furthermore, the load is assigned such that the band- 
width fragmentation is minimized by the penalty term 
yi,j- Inequality (3) ensures that the penalty term exists 
only for the links in the reserved-net. Inequalities (4) 
and (5) are self explanatory. 

The solution to this optimization problem is a set 
of z;,; and y;,; values, that minimize the cost function 
while connecting each pair of egress points. The links 
with z;,; = 1 are called reserved-links and the nodes 
incident to reserved-links are called reserved-nodes. 
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Figure 2: Reserved-Net: Virtual network for MPLS 
traffic. 
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Figure 3: Mixed-integer formulation of the problem 


The union of the reserved-links induces a connected 
graph G, which is our reserved-net as shown in Figure 
2 

A path from SAP, to SAP, on the reserved-net is 
called reserved-path. It is the label switched path 
(LSP) that carries the commodity-flow for commod- 
ity k. It may be desirable to over allocate the capac- 
ity for providing fault-tolerance and dynamic admission 
control. A simple way to achieve this is to add slack 
variables to the ¢;,; and solve the above optimization 
problem. Note that the exact solution of the above op- 
timization problem is computationally expensive; thus 
we may either use heuristics to obtain suboptimal so- 
lutions, or solve the optimization problem off-line and 
store it for different traffic matrices T in advance. Since 
our focus is on the QoS aspects of the problem, we will 
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2.3 Light Weight Signaling Protocol 

Currently two protocols are being discussed to set a 
LSP (i.e., to distribute the labels and make the reserva- 
tions at LSR): RSVP extension, and CR-LDP [ea99a]J. 
The RSVP has the softstate overhead and lacks a reli- 
able protocol (it is based on IP) for distribution. Thus, 
its response delay is higher. In contrast, the CR-LDP 
uses TCP for reliable delivery but is subject to all the 
problems associated with the performance of TCP. This 
section presents a generic signaling protocol, based on 
3-way handshake, with the following steps: 


1. SAP, makes a request of R bps to a SAPy for the corresponding 


commodity-flow by 
1.1 sending REQ(Label, R, seq#) message. 
1.2 starts a timer for reply. 
2. each SBoX router on the reserved-path 
2.1 marks the forwarding table for rate R and Label and 
2.2 appends its ID to the REQ message. 


2.3 marking is not a commitment but a tentative state. It is 
associated with a timer and if no reply (REP) message is received, 
» then there will be timeout and the tentative commitment will be 


Figure 4: Bandwidth Sharing 





not further elaborate on the optimization issues. 


2.2 Resource Allocation 

The solution to the optimization problem determines 
reserved-links and the amount of flow that can be as- 
signed to these links. In particular the ff; value in- 
dicates the bandwidth request of commodity-flow on 
link (i, 7) that resides in the reserved-path from SAP, 
to SAP;. In order to enforce service guarantees, ff; 
must be reserved and protected on link (7,7). Resource 
allocation in the reserved-net is done at the commodity- 
flow level and enforced by CBQ. 

Different policies may be adapted to adjust the inter- 
action between the reserved and the best-effort traffic. 
We propose a movable boundary scheme, in which 
the best-effort can use the available reserved band- 
width, where reserved traffic has preemptive priority 
as shown in Figure 4. The position of the boundary 
can be dictated by the network economics and utiliza- 
tion. For example, an ISP may decide to reserve only 
60% of link capacity to the aggregated reserved-traffic. 

The policy for setting such a boundary can be en- 
forced in the optimization problem by the threshold 
variable 6;,; and the coefficient a. 

Distribution of MPLS labels and setting the CBQs 
can be done using a simple signaling protocol as pre- 
sented in the next section. 


reset. 
3. upon receiving the REQ message, the SBoX server at SAP, 


3.1 sends REP(Label, R, seq#) message back by reversing the 


reserved-path recorded into the REQ message. 
3.2 sets a timer for confirmation (CONI’) message 
4. each SBoX router on the path 
4.1 identifies the REQ/REP using the Label, 
4.2 commits for the rate R that REP message carries, 
4.3 unmarks the REQested rate 
4.4 starts a timer for confirmation 


5. upon receiving the REP message, the SAP, confirms the reserved- 


path by : 
5.1 sending a CONF (Label, R) message to SAPy or 
5.2 starts transmitting data. 


6. if the timer in SAP, times out for the REQ message then it 


resends a REQ message with an incremented seq #. 
7. if an SBoX router receives a redundant REQ message and 


7.1 it has marked the forwarding table then assumes that previ- 


ous REQ got loss at the segment between itself and SAP, 


7.2 it has also committed then assumes that REP got loss at the 


segment between itself and SAP; 
7.3 takes no action and waits the edge routers to response. 


8. upon committing to a REQ message if an SBoX router receives 
no CONF message or data then it time outs and releases the com- 


mitment. 


9. each router maintains the commodity-fiow until a TEARDOWN 


message is received. 


Notice that QoS requirement is expressed simply as 
the amount of the bandwidth. The traffic specifications 
such as burst size burst length are omitted since they 
are controlled at the egress points by SBoX servers. 
Furthermore, constructing a virtual premium network 
(i.e., the reserved-net) ensures that for any reserved- 


link (i, 7), Oy ff; < cs: 


3 SBoX Architecture 

The SBoX architecture comprises two components: 
(1) SBoX servers, and (2) SBoX routers. The SBoX 
servers involve with admission control and management 
at the network edge. SBoX routers are the interior net- 
work nodes that perform only label switching of macro 


Reserved Link (i,j) 


Figure 5: CBQ hierarchy and labeling maintained by 
an SBoX Server 





flows for QoS based routing. We will describe the SBoX 
servers and routers in detail in this section. 


3.1  SBoX Servers 

The SBoX architecture deals with the complexity of 
QoS support by delegating it to the SBoX servers. An 
SBoX server is an intelligent edge-router that re- 
sides at network egress point (i.e., SAP) and provides 
QoS based network access. A SBoX server is a pro- 
grammable device with an open architecture, and it is 
in charge of managing the resources and requests from 
SAPs. It separates QoS traffic from best-effort and 
labels the QoS traffic for MPLS routing inside the net- 
work. An SBoX server uses hierarchical traffic manage- 
ment mechanisms which can be configured dynamically 
to adapt to the changing policies of an ISP. We note 
that since the adjacent AS are treated as SAPs, their 
resource management is also handled by SBoX servers. 


3.1.1 Flow Management and Labeling 


SBoX server is a configurable device which has hierar- 
chical traffic management capability. Figure 5 depicts 
the hierarchical management of a reserved-link (i, j) 
by an SBoX server. At the top of the hierarchy, the 
bandwidth of (1,7) is shared by multiple commodity- 
flows whose bandwidth allocation is determined by the 
optimization problem presented in section 2.1. Link 
(i,j) needs to be managed to ensure: (1) protection of 


commodity-flows from best effort, and (2) protection of 
each commodity-flow from each other. The second level 
of the hierarchy concerns with the management of each 
commodity-flow. Each commodity-flow is divided into 
a set of macro-flows which are offered as SLAs to users 
of a SAP for this commodity. Thus, each SLA provides 
a predefined service rate which are offered by a ser- 
vice menu. In the last level, macro-flows are managed 
in application level flow (i.e., micro-flow) granularity. 
We will explain the service menus and management of 
macro-flows in the next section. 

SBoX servers performs IP-MPLS mapping at the 
commodity-flow level. Each commodity flow is asso- 
ciated with an MPLS label which can be global within 
the AS ?. Packets of each commodity-flow are marked 
by the MPLS label. As shown in Figure 5, the SBoX 
server maintains a CBQ scheduling mechanism for each 
commodity-flow that uses edge (i, 7). Each commodity 
is considered as a class and classes are strictly isolated 
from each other (i.e., fire-walled). The resource shar- 
ing between best-effort and QoS traffic is based on the 
movable boundary scheme as explained above. Packets 
of each commodity are filtered and scheduled based on 
their MPLS labels. 

An SBoX server also maintains billing and account- 
ing information at different levels of granularity. It can 
provide call description record (CDR) type of informa- 
tion at the commodity-flow or at the macro-flow level. 
We will explain billing and charging issues at the next 
section further. 


3.1.2 Admission Control with SLAs 


The committed traffic is accepted to the network 
through admission control, which ensures that band- 
width allocation satisfies the service descriptions of user 
requests. An important part of admission control is 
monitoring and managing the available bandwidth for 
each commodity. 

The SBoX architecture provides various data rates 
called service rates, that are a multiple of a base rate 
(e.g., IMbps, 5Mbps, 10Mpbs, 20Mbps) in a service 
menu. Each data rate represents a different SLA. Users 
sign a contract with their provider by picking an SLA 
from a service menu. 

As shown in Figure 5, each SLA corresponds to a 
macro-flow. It is left to the users/enterprises to man- 
age the access to the pipe. There are several commer- 
cial products available to differentiate business critical 


?Note that 20 bits from the 4-byte MPLS label can support 
27° commodities which corresponds to approximately 10° SAPs 
within an ASP. If the number of SAPs exceeds such number then 
labels must be swapped and cannot be global. 
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traffic based on enterprise policies (e.g., Xedia’s Access- 
point, Packeteer’s Packetshaper, Checkpoint’s Flood 
Gate, Allot’s AC 200-330). 

The challenge is how to decide which service rates to 
offer and how many requests to grant for each (macro- 
flow) rate. We believe that the answer should have low 
overhead and also address the network economics. For 
example, each service rate in the service menu can be 
assigned a number of tokens (permits) during provi- 
sioning. The weighted sum of the tokens is equal to 
the total amount of reserved traffic that the provider is 
willing to accept (where the weights represent the data 
rates). Each SAP and BRs are given a set of tokens 
based on (i) the expected number of connections, and 
(ii) the bandwidth demands between them. Thus, each 
SAP/BR can make a local decision how much traffic to 
accept to the reserved-net using the token/permit pool 
it has. For example, lets refer to Figure 5. Suppose 
that the SAP is given z tokens of 512Kbps and y to- 
kens of 1Mbps for commodity k,. Then this SAP can 
accept at most z+ y requests for this commodity such 
that 2512 + y1000 < ff} kbps. 

There are two advantages of providing SLAs with to- 
ken based admission control. First, it reduces the traf- 
fic management overhead at the commodity-flow level. 
Since users must pick an SLA from a service menu in 
advance, the policing, shaping and scheduling in the 
network can be set ahead of time, even before the SLAs 
are offered. In contrast, if we replace the predeter- 
mined rates with a dynamic management scheme then 
requests for macro-flows must be accommodated on de- 
mand basis. This requires setting the traffic filters and 
shapers on demand as well. Thus, it may increase the 
processing time for requests and response delay. Sec- 
ond, it provides efficient billing and accounting mech- 
anism to an ISP. For example, each token can have a 
price based on the rate that it is associated with. Thus 
charging can be reduced to the token holding time mul- 
tiple with the price of this token. The price of a token 
can be changed based on the demand for bandwidth. 
For example a discount price can be offered during off- 
peak hours while price can be increased during peak 
hours. 


3.2 SBoX Routers 

An SBoX router is a programmable, stand-alone, la- 
bel switching router with a limited number of network 
interfaces. An SBoX router cannot perform IP-based 
routing and its routing capability is limited only to la- 
bel switching with CBQ scheduling. 

Since the legacy routers are vertically integrated 


Figure 6: SBoX Operation: QoS traffic has precedence 


over best-effort traffic. Best-effort traffic uses either 
links that are not a part of the reserved-net or the idle 
portion of reserved link. Combination of SBoX and 
best-effort router provides functionality found in a dual- 
switch [Kum74, Zaf74, OY94, NBS95]. 





closed boxes, an SBoX router may be deployed as an 
add-on device 3. An SBoX router controls the reserved 
links, identified by the reserved-net, incident to a legacy 
router, as shown in Figure 6. 

The number of network interfaces and the line speeds 
that an SBoX supports are dictated by the network 
economics and considered to be outside the scope of 
this paper. However such constraints can be accommo- 
dated into the formulation of the optimization prob- 
lem to limit the number of reserved links incident to 
a legacy router that can be in the solution. The main 
functions of the SBoX are summarized in Figure 7. 

Some of these functions are performed by two net- 
work interface modules called the splitter, and the se- 
lector. The splitter intercepts all incoming packets, 
examines their header information, and decides where 
to forward the packet (outgoing link for MPLS cut- 
through, or an input link of the best-effort router. The 
splitter performs the above Fget, Fchk, FcuthruS, 
FcuthruR, and Fdrop operations. The splitter uses 
a buffer to store the initial portion of incoming packets 
until the label is processed. If the packet does not carry 


3Certainly, it would be the best if an SBoX can be trans- 
planted into a legacy router however current legacy routers do 
not provide such modular and open architectures. 


Fget: intercept the traffic into the reserved node; 
e Fchk: check the header to determine its type; 
e FcuthruS: IF the packet belongs to a macro flow 
then cut through to the SBoX; 

e FcuthruR: ELSE forward the packet to the same 
input link incident to the router. 

e Fdrop:(optional) if the packet is not a IP control 
packet. ; 

e Fnext: check the label and the outgoing link; 

e Fvc: perform MPLS compliant virtual circuit switch- 
ing with per commodity-flow CBQ scheduling. 

e Fblock: prevent the router to access the output link 
if the SBoX has a packet to be transmitted to it as well. 


















Figure 7: SBoX Router Operations 
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Figure 8: CBQ Class hierarchy in an SBoX router 


a label, then it is considered as a best-effort, and it is 
forwarded immediately to the best-effort router with- 
out waiting and storing the rest of the packet. The 
size of the buffer is a function of the link rate and the 
splitter processing speed. 

Contention occurs if best-effort router is allowed to 
forward packets to a reserved link. Thus we need to 
control the access to the output link. The selector is an 
arbitrator circuit, which ensures that as long as there 
is data in the SBoX’s output buffer, the reserved link 
cannot be used by the legacy router. The splitter is 
functionally a a 2x1 multiplexer. The inputs of the 
multiplexer are the SBoX and the best-effort router. 
The multiplexer selects the SBoX as long as it has data. 
The splitter and selector reside inside the SBoX and 
their functions can be combined in an interface card 
with two ports and a limited processing capability. 
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Figure 9: SBoX Prototype Testbed. 


3.2.1 Flow Management and Forwarding 


While the best-effort router performs IP-based routing, 
packet forwarding in an SBoX is based on label switch- 
ing using MPLS. Upon entering the network, QoS traf- 
fic is handled exclusively by the SBoX routers. Thus it 
bypasses all best effort traffic. Each SBoX router has a 
forwarding table, associated with each link. An entry 
in the forwarding table indicates the outgoing link and 
the reserved bandwidth for a commodity-flow identified 
by its MPLS label. 

The protection and enforcement of service guaran- 
tees is done with CBQ as shown in Figure 8. 


4 SBoX Testbed Prototype 


The testbed for SBoX project consists of seven In- 
tel Pentium IIIs and a Cisco 2621 router connected 
with the topology depicted in Figure 9. Four of the 
seven PIIIs are running Windows NT, a pair of which 
for the Lucent MPEG video streaming (mpegsrur and 
mpegcint) and the other pair of which for the Lu- 
cent Cineblitz video streaming (cnbzsrur and cnbzcint). 
Three of the remaining PIIIs are running Linux with 
MPLS and CBQ support compiled into the kernel, two 
of which are the SBox servers (sborsur1 and sborsur2) 
and one of which is an SBox router (sboxrtr1) man- 
aging commodity-flows inside the network. The Cisco 
2621 router (sboxrtr2) plays the role of a conventional 
IP router for best-effort traffic. 

One MPEG video stream of approximately 4Mbps 
flows from mpegsrur to mpegclnt. Multiple cineblitz 
video streams, each about 1.5Mbps, flow from cnbzs- 
rur to cbnzclnt. These video streams are the premium 
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Figure 10: Behavior of reserved traffic 





QoS traffic and can be selectively protected with guar- 
anteed bandwidth. Premium traffic are label-switched 
across the network between sborsur1 and sborsur2. A 
best-effort UDP traffic, with adjustable bandwidth con- 
sumption, flows from sborsur1 to sborsur2 as the back- 
ground noise to create congestion. The noise traffic 
is not label-switched; it is routed through regular IP 
routing. 

The noise traffic entering sbozrrtr1 is diverted to the 
Cisco router and then looped back to sbozrtr1 before it 
is routed to its final destination. This is to simulate (1) 
the Split and Select operation, and (2) the ability of 
SBoX to inter-operate with existing IP routers without 
affecting the existing IP traffic. Note that all traffic 
goes through the bottleneck link, the 10Mbps link be- 
tween sborrtr1 and sborsur2. 


4.1 Experimental Results 

Using the testbed implementation we conducted ex- 
periments to examine the performance of the SBoX 
architecture. The SBoX router sbozrtr! manages two 
commodity-flows and it is connected to the sborsur2 
with a full-duplex bottleneck link with capacity 10 
Mbps as mentioned above. 

We observe in Figure 10 that MPLS compliant QoS 
traffic for both commodities are protected from each 
other. Furthermore, their total sending rate is bounded 
by 8Mbps which is the total reserved bandwidth on 
this bottleneck link. Figure 11 shows that the best- 
effort traffic takes all the unused reserved bandwidth 
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Figure 11: Behavior of best effort and reserved traffic 


thus maintaining a high link utilization. As the total 
reserved traffic amount increases, the best-effort rate 
reduces to the unreserved portion of the link band- 
width. This behavior verifies that the movable bound- 
ary scheme works efficiently for providing high utiliza- 
tion. Furthermore it also shows that QoS traffic is pro- 
tected from the best-effort. 


5 Discussion 

In this work we presented a hybrid architecture to 
provide deterministic QoS on the IP-based networks. 
The architecture combines the best features of Diff- 
serv, Intserv, and MPLS proposals. At the core of the 
proposed architecture, precise provisioning and admis- 
sion control algorithms are proposed. These algorithms 
determine a virtual premium network that is used to 
handle QoS traffic. The complexity of micro-flow man- 
agement is done at the network boundary by intelli- 
gent edge routers called the SBoX servers. The service 
level agreements offered at the network boundary are 
supported by add-on label switching routers called the 
SBoX routers inside the network. A prototype testbed 
is implemented and experiments indicate that the pro- 
posed architecture delivers its features. 
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Abstract 

Current network nodes enable connectivity between 
end-systems by supporting a static and well-defined 
set of protocols. The forwarding service provided by 
these network nodes is fixed, simple, and 
increasingly being implemented in hardware. Active 
network nodes, on the other hand, enable the 
unattended, dynamic instantiation of custom 
programs into the network node, allowing for the 
introduction of new protocols and services at 
runtime. Current prototype implementations of 
active network nodes achieve this flexibility by 
injecting a significant amount of software into the 
forwarding path. 


This paper describes an Active Network platform 
that is ideally suited for integration into modern, 
commercial-grade network nodes, such as router 
and switches with silicon-based forwarding paths. 
This Active Network platform supports the dynamic 
introduction of application services that can alter 
packet processing; it comprises the Oplet Runtime 
Environment (ORE) and the Java Forwarding 
(JFWD) API. The ORE is the substrate that provides 
for the secure downloading, installation, and safe 
execution of network services. The JFWD API is a 
uniform, platform-independent portal through which 
software services can control the forwarding path of 
heterogeneous network nodes. We describe how 
existing active networking environments can be 
ported onto this Active Network platform and 
present performance results for dynamically loaded 
network services on the Accelar Gigabit Ethernet 
Routing Switch product. 


Index terms-- Active Networks, distributed applications, 
networking protocols, NodeOS, ORE, Programmable 
Networks, JFWD 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Traditional network nodes (e.g. routers on the 
Internet) enable end-system connectivity and sharing 
of network resources by supporting a static and well- 
defined set of protocols. The “virtual machine” 
defines the service provided by the network to 
transient traffic at each router; the customization of 
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this machine is strictly limited to the configuration 
hooks that were envisioned at design time. The trend 
in commercial-grade routers and switches has been to 
implement ever more functionality of this virtual 
machine in hardware; hardware implementations 
have, in turn, enabled ever faster realizations of 
network nodes. However, the gain in raw performance 
due to hardware implementations is—almost by 
necessity—paired with a loss of customization options 
supported by the router on the data path. As more of 
the router’s virtual machine is frozen in silicon, less 
are the opportunities to introduce new services inside 
the network. 


1.1 Flexible Forwarding: Active Networks 


Active Networks (AN) blurs the dichotomy between 
transient data packets and strictly node-resident 
software. Unlike traditional networks, AN enable the 
introduction of network services ‘on-the-fly’. For 
instance, AN support per-flow customization of the 
services provided by a network node, according to the 
various notions of flow being used. The tenet of active 
networking is as follows: the utility of the service 
rendered by the network to individual applications is 
maximized if applications themselves are given the 
opportunity to define this service. In their most 
elaborate form, AN introduce a Turing-complete 
virtual machine at each router. Network users inject a 
“program” along with their data into the network. 
This program defines exactly how the network should 
process a user's data. Depending on the definition of 
user and the granularity of customization supported by 
the network interface, the network service in an active 
network may even be customized on a per-packet 
basis. 


Obviously, such a broad definition of services 
supported by the network make the implementations of 
active network nodes difficult. Depending on the user- 
network interface, the active network 
implementation—almost by  necessity—has to 
incorporate a substantial software component into the 


data path [16].’ Implementations of traditional and 
active networks must confront the age-old tradeoff 
between performance and flexibility. In this paper, we 
explore one point in the performance-flexibility space: 
we describe an implementation of active network 
techniques on a commercial routing platform. 


1.2 Active networking applied to commercial 
hardware 


This work captures the experiences and lessons-learned 
while porting our AN platform to the Nortel Networks 
Accelar Gigabit Routing-Switch. The primary goal of 
our work is to build a working platform for 
implementing programmable services on a 
commercial-grade, best-of-breed router. In doing so, 
we have tried to (a) preserve the router hardware fast- 
path for data packets, and (b) leverage existing active 
networking research as much as possible. 


Obviously, (a) implies that certain computations that 
require data plane flexibility are not possible in our 
implementation. A paramount goal of our work is to 
identify sets of computations that become possible as 
additional functionality is placed into hardware. As 
part of our work, we also identify the broad “classes” of 
computations that are excluded by our implementation. 


To support goal (b), we have implemented a layer over 
which existing active network implementations can be 
ported. In active networking parlance, this work does 
not introduce a new AN execution environment (EE). 
Rather, we present a Java-based run-time environment 
(the Oplet Run-time Environment) for security and 
service management over which existing EEs can be 
deployed and executed as network services. There is 
an important point of departure in our approach 
compared to the current work in the active network 
NodeOS community: we do not simply trust (even) 
Java-based EEs to conform to the resource limit 
policies set by the node provider. Instead, the ORE 
checks and enforces these limits on a per-EE basis at 
Tun-time. Further, the ORE can, as a matter of node 
policy, revoke resources and privileges granted to an 
EE during its execution. We have ported the ANTS EE 
to run within the ORE on the Accelar router. Our 
implementation architecture could allow porting the 
entire DARPA NodeOS interface onto our platform 
and support both Java-based and “native” EEs. 


"In cases of both traditional and active networks, it 
may be possible to provide fast and customizable 
forwarding by incorporating hardware that is both 
programmable over a relatively fine time-scale and is 
able to forward packets at line-speeds (e.g. fast and 
programmable FPGAs). 


13 Roadmap 


In Section 2 we provide a brief overview of the 
DARPA active network architecture, followed by a 
description of the internal architecture of the Accelar 
router. We discuss the issues that must be resolved 
before the DARPA AN architecture can be realized on 
a commercial-grade, hardware-intensive routing 
platform and describe our mapping of the DARPA AN 
architecture to the Nortel Networks Accelar Gigabit 
Routing-Switch. In Section 3 we describe how we 
realize selected portions of the AN architecture on the 
Accelar, provide details of each component of our 
implementation, and describe the interfaces supported 
by each layer. In Section 4 we present a set of 
performance results from our implementation. In 
Section 5 we present related work and compare our 
implementation with existing work both in an 
architectural context and with respect to supported in- 
network computations. We present conclusions in 
Section 6. 


2 BACKGROUND 


In this section, we provide a quick synopsis of the 
DARPA active networking architecture and of the 
internal architecture of the Accelar platform. 


2.1 DARPA Active Network Architecture 


Figure 1 shows the node architecture for active 
networks developed by the DARPA active network 
research community [1]. 


Change 
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Figure 1: DARPA Active Network Architecture. 


The DARPA active network architecture defines a 
framework through which APIs are exposed to 
applications by the active network node. The 
architecture must entertain more than one type of API; 
the so-called Execution Environments (EEs) have the 
mission to realize the various, specific APIs. The type 
of APIs and the number of EEs are not necessarily 
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known a priori. This implies that the architecture must 
define the “virtual machine” supported by network 
nodes in the network, and the extensibility paradigms 
associated with such a virtual machine. 


EEs can implement a wide range of APIs that exploit 
different points in the trade-off between performance 
and flexibility, e.g. IPv4 can be considered a high 
performance EE that does not provide much flexibility 
while the ANTS [16] is an EE that provides a Java 
virtual machine at each node and sacrifices some 
performance for enhanced flexibility. By supporting 
multiple EEs, the architecture allows the user of the 
network to make an application-specific choice in this 
spectrum between performance and flexibility. 


The native computation, communication, and storage 
resources at an active node are controlled by a Node 
Operating System (Node OS). The node OS provides 
an interface that exposes the resources available at the 
active node and mediates access to these resources. 
The node OS demultiplexes incoming packets to 
specific EE(s); EEs specify the subset of packets that 
must be handed-off to them. The node OS also 
provides support for common objects such as routing 
tables that are likely to be shared across EEs. 


2.2 Nortel Accelar Router 


The Nortel Networks Accelar family of L3 Routing 
Switches employs a_ distributed ASIC-based 
(Application Specific Integrated Circuit) forwarding 
architecture with a 5.6-256 Gbps per second backplane. 
Each ASIC is responsible for four physical 10/100 
Ethernet ports or a single gigabit port. The switches 
scale up to 384 10/100 ports or 96 Gigabit ports (or 
some combination of the above). There are up to eight 
hardware-forwarding queues per port corresponding to 
normal and high priority packets. The hardware is 
controlled using the VxWorks real-time OS. 





Figure 2: Architecture of the Accelar Router 


Native applications monitor and control the ASIC 
hardware via a switch-specific APJ. This API provides 
access to hardware instrumentation variables to give 
native applications a one-to-one mapping to hardware 
functions. For example, the switch hardware provides 
functionality to set certain bits on an IP packet header 
that match a specific filter. This functionality is driven 
through a switch-specific API. Through this API, 
native applications can install packet filters that can 
inspect and modify packet headers at wire-speed. 


3 IMPLEMENTATION 


In this section, we describe how we realize selected 
portions of the AN architecture on the Accelar 
platform. In order to transform the Accelar routing 
switch to be a programmable network service platform, 
we implemented a run-time environment over which 
existing active network EEs can be executed. In 
general, this would require the implementation of the 
active network NodeOS API over the Accelar 
embedded real-time OS. However, the AN NodeOS 
API [2] was still evolving when we started our work 
and most EEs are implemented either within a 
JVM[16, 17] or over legacy OS interfaces. Thus, the 
path we chose was not to port/implement the NodeOS 
API and to limit support to Java-based EEs. There are 
two required steps in order for Java-based EEs to 
execute on the Accelar: (1) a JVM must be ported to 
the Accelar, and (2) a Java-compatible interface must 
be provided to the low-level hardware. Figure 2 
shows a schematic diagram of the different components 
of our approach. 


The embedded Java VM required by step (1 ) is a fairly 
well understood engineering task. JVMs can easily be 
ported to run as one of VxWorks’ “tasks”. The service 
degradation due to a single (possibly malfunctioning or 
malicious) JVM task on VxWorks is constrained. This 
is because the JVM runs as just another task in the 
Teal-time VxWorks O/S with a fixed and upper- 
bounded processor share and priority. 


Step (2) required us to define a Java API to access low- 
level forwarding paths like the ones found on the 
Accelar. As forwarding paths can be heterogeneous— 
e.g., they can be implemented in software, ASICs, or 
network processors, and can have vastly different 
feature sets—it was crucial to come up with a 
forwarding API of wide applicability—i.e., not a point 
solution for the Accelar. The details of the resulting 
Java Forwarding API (JFWD) are captured in Section 
3.3. 
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Though not technically a necessity, we added separate 
layer between the JVM and the EE. This layer —the 
Oplet Runtime Environment (ORE)—provides security 
and management services that may eventually be 
subsumed by the AN NodeOS and was deemed to be a 
necessity for the commercial viability of the activated 
routers. As mentioned before, the ORE enables a 
Stricter intra-node trust infrastructure allowing for 
different per-node resource allocation policies without 
cooperation from EE writers. Thus, ORE provides 
mechanisms for nodes to enforce per-EE resource 
limits without having to trust the EE. A nice corollary 
is that the ORE allows multiple EEs (or multiple 
instantiations of the same EE) to be spawned within a 
single Accelar with different privileges. In the next 
section, we present details of the ORE and JFWD API. 


3.1. ORE: The Oplet Run-time Environment 


The ORE is a platform for secure downloading, 
installation, and safe execution of Java code (called 
Services) within a JVM. A service is a monolithic 
piece of code that implements specific functionality. A 
service may depend on other services in order to 
execute. In order to securely download and impose 
policy, we introduce the notion of “Oplet”. Oplets are 
self-contained downloadable units that embody a non- 
empty set of services. Along with the service code, an 
Oplet specifies service attributes, authentication 
information, and resource requirements. Note that 
Oplets can encapsulate a service that depends on some 
other service; in these cases, Oplets also contain 
dependency information. In general, the ORE must 
resolve and download the transitive closure of Oplet 
dependencies before executing a single service. 


The ORE provides mechanisms to download Oplets, 
resolve dependencies, manage the Oplet lifecycle, and 
maintain a registry of active services. The ORE uses a 
public-key infrastructure to download “trusted” Oplets. 
In brief, the security infrastructure provides 
authentication, integrity, and non-repudiation 
guarantees on downloaded Oplets. Due to space 
restrictions, we will not elaborate more on the secure 
downloading, execution, or resource management 
features of Oplets. 


3.2 Oplet Execution Safety 


The ORE must provide safe execution and impose 
resource limits. As far as possible, the ORE uses the 
mechanisms provided by the Java language (type 
safety) and the standard JVM (bytecode verification, 
sandbox, security manager) to provide execution safety. 


The ORE controls allocation of system resources by 
intercepting allocation calls from the service code to 
the JVM. 


To protect itself from denial of service attacks, 
deadlocks, and unstable states, the ORE implements 
mechanisms for thread safety and revocation. The ORE 
controls thread creation by requiring Oplets to request 
new threads from the ORE. The ORE determines 
whether to grant the request based upon a node policy 
that takes into account current thread usage, and the 
credentials of the requesting Oplet. Once a thread is 
allocated, however, the current implementation of the 
ORE has no mechanism in place to account for or limit 
the consumption of computing resources. In its most 
general form, the ORE must address denial of service 
caused by a misbehaving service unduly consuming 
CPU resources. To handle these issues, the ORE needs 
JVM support for CPU accounting [14]. 


Sharing threads between Oplets presents two main 
problems: (a) deadlock caused by a callee not returning 
and (b) caller Oplet killing the shared thread while it 
is executing in a callee Oplet's critical section. The 
ORE protects itself from the first problem by never 
interacting directly with any Oplet that it loads. 
Instead it creates a trusted proxy which the ORE uses 
to delegate its commands to the untrusted Oplet. The 
proxy uses a separate thread to call a method on the 
untrusted Oplet and sets a timeout for returning from 
the call; if the thread call does not return after a 
conservatively set timeout, a fail-stop situation is 
assumed and the thread is killed. The second problem 
is handled by the ORE by revoking Oplet's ability to 
manipulate a thread's running status. 


The ORE uses object revocation to control access to its 
own resources. If the ORE determines that a specific 
service is no longer permitted to use a resource 
reference, the reference can be revoked. For example, 
a service may carry a “handle” to a data structure 
exported by another Oplet that no longer exists. The 
ORE can detect these cases and revoke access to “‘stale” 
objects. | However, for absolute protection, non- 
standard support is required from the JVM 
implementation. Significant modification would 
include the ability to perform accounting for both CPU 
and memory consumption and support for per-thread 
heap allocation and garbage collection [14]. 


The ORE is currently under active development. At 
present, it supports secure downloading of services, 
resolves service dependencies, and allows access to 
native router functionality through the JFWD API. 
However, the current ORE version is still vulnerable 
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to several flavors of denial-of-service attacks. These 
include spurious triggering of the Java garbage 
collector, memory fragmentation attacks, and stalling 
finalization of objects[14]. Several memory related 
safety hazards confronting the ORE will be resolved as 
JVMs support multiple heaps, revocation and copy 
semantics of the JKernel [8]. 


3.3. JFWD: The Java Forwarding API 


The JFWD API specifies a platform-independent 
interface for Java applications to control a virtual 
forwarding path of commercial-grade strength. The 
platform-independent nature of JFWD rests upon a) an 
extensible behavioral model of the forwarding path, 
and b) an extensible data model of control data (e.g., 
routing tables) that need to be fed into a forwarding 
path to affect its behavior. To port JFWD to any given 
platform, an engineer has to contrast the features of the 
target forwarding path with the ones modeled in the 
JFWD API specification, and then proceed to either 
pruning JFWD classes that are not applicable to the 
target forwarding path, or sub-classing existing JFWD 
classes to cope with platform-specific forwarding 
idiosyncrasies. Subsequent ports of the JFWD 
contribute feedback and new classes back into the 
JFWD API specification and its models, and this way 
the JFWD API evolves towards new forwarding 
technologies. 


A selected set of JFWD classes has been ported to the 
Accelar. The implementation of these JFWD classes is 
highly platform dependent; on the Accelar, the JFWD 
classes turn out to be a wrapper around the hardware 
instrumentation interface. In the rest of this section, 
we highlight the main mechanisms that are provided 
by the JFWD API on the Accelar switch. 


Among other things, the JFWD API can be used to 
instruct the forwarding path to alter packet processing 
through the installation of hardware filters. The 
hardware filters execute “actions” specified by a filter 
policy. On the Accelar, the filter can be based on 
combinations of fields in the MAC, IP, and transport 
headers. The policy can define where the matching 
packets are delivered and can also be used to alter the 
packet content. Packet delivery options include 
discarding matching packets (or conversely, 
forwarding matching packets if the default behavior 
was to drop them) and diverting matching packets to 
the control plane. Diverting packets to the control 
plane allows applications, such as AN EEs to process 
packets. Additionally, packets can be “carbon copied” 
to the control plane or to a mirrored interface. Packets 
may also be identified as being part of high priority 


flows; these packets can be placed in a static hardware 
high priority queue. 


The filter policy can also cause packet and header 
content to be selectively altered (e.g. the Type of 
Service bits on matching packets can be set). The 
existing hardware is capable of re-computing IP header 
checksum information at line speeds even if the IP 
header has to be altered. 


3.4 Network services supported by the JFWD 
and the ORE 


In this section, we explore the set of possible and 
precluded computations on the platform defined by 
ORE and JFWD API. Note that the ORE does not, a- 
priori, exclude any computation; instead, it enforces 
node policy that may cause certain (e.g. processor- 
intensive) computations to not be started or terminated 
during execution. Computations are, instead, 
constrained by the JFWD API since this API defines 
those capabilities that are exported by the hardware 
and can be used to build network services. 


Thus, some computations, e.g. certain video 
transcoding techniques that must process every packet, 
cannot efficiently be implemented in our system 
regardless of node policy. Not all precluded 
computations involve data transformation; certain 
network based anycasting/routing schemes in which a 
program must be executed to find the outgoing switch 
port cannot be supported either. The reason is that 
you are putting inherently slow computations into the 
forwarding process which is not sustainable at high 
data rates. 


In general, all control-plane only computations, e.g. 
installing new routing tables or parsing a new ICMP 
message type, can be rather easily accommodated by 
the ORE/JFWD API. An important ability enabled by 
the JFWD API is to selectively route (or copy) packets 
to the control plane —as we will see, this does 
significantly enlarge the set of services that can be 
implemented on the Accelar. In the rest of this section, 
we identify a specific set (non exhaustive) of services 
that can be implemented using the current version of 
the JFWD API. 


e Filtering firewall - One simple application would 
be a firewall that allows or denies packets to 
traverse on specified interfaces depending on 
whether the packet's header matches a given bit 
mask. 
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Application-specific firewall - It is relatively 
straightforward to extend the filtering firewall 
implement certain application-specific firewalls. 
For example, an FTP gateway that dynamically 
changes the firewall rules to allow ftp-data 
connections to a trusted" host can be 
implemented. Security functions like stopping 
TCP segments with no (or all) bits set can also be 
dynamically programmed on the Accelar. Almost 
all modern routers allow for a filtering firewall 
and application-specific firewall functionality. On 
the Accelar ORE/JFWD platform, it is imperative 
to note that these services can now be added, 
modified, and deleted dynamically, on demand, 
and without human intervention. The next three 
services are example of features that, in general, 
are not yet available in most commercial routers. 


Dynamic RTP flow identification - RTP over 
UDP flows are identified by an ephemeral UDP 
port number. In general, some host chooses this 
port number and it is not well known. We have 
implemented several mechanisms to identify RTP 
flows traversing the Accelar. Using the JFWD 
API, control protocol (SIP/RTSP/H.323) messages 
can be intercepted and parsed for RTP port 
numbers. We are currently implementing a more 
dynamic solution that samples packets on specified 
interfaces and uses probabilistic techniques to 
identify/mark RTP flows. 


DiffServ: Classifier, Marker - The Accelar can 
be tumed into a DiffServ[6] Classifier by suitably 
programming its hardware filters. Further, the 
hardware (and in turn, the JFWD API) provides 
mechanisms to change, at line-speed, selected bits 
in the IP header. This ability can be used to 
implement parts of DiffServ ingress/egress marker 
capabilities on the Accelar. A subtle benefit of 
this solution is that new firmware or hardware 
does not have to be shipped each time a new 
DiffServ scheme/PHB becomes popular. Instead, 
using existing ORE service instantiation 
mechanisms, only the service-specific logic has to 
be uploaded onto the router. This can be 
accomplished on-line, without interrupting 
existing flows or services. 


PGM-like Reliable multicast - The packet 
filtering capabilities of the Accelar allows certain 
packets to be copied on for inspection by the 
service code. This mechanism can be used to 
divert (negative) acknowledgements from 
multicast sessions to the control plane. The 
service code can, much like the PGM reliable 


multicast scheme, send one copy of the NAK 
upstream and suppress duplicate NAKs. Unlike 
PGM, modulo resource constrains, it is possible to 
implement reliable multicast services that keep a 
small packet cache and immediately re-transmit a 
lost segment. Other services, such as multicast 
ancestor discovery, can also be efficiently 
implemented by providing the service code 
interfaces to the routing table. 


We conclude this section with a “wish-list” of a set of 
functions that, if implemented in hardware and 
exported by the JFWD API, would enable a new breed 
of network services. This wish-list is not meant to 
pinpoint shortcomings of the particular commercial 
platform that we have used and that is quite good at 
delivering the services that a traditional customer basis 
demands. To the contrary, the wish-list represents a 
constructive hint to those engineering teams 
endeavoring on new projects explicitly aimed to 
programmable, active network nodes. 


There are two types of functions that are required: 
functions that are “better” substitutes for existing 
functionality, and functions that are not available, in 
any form, in the existing implementations. 


There are two main elements in the first class of 
functionalities with marginal improvement. The first 
one is the replacement of static priority output 
scheduler with a better scheduling algorithm (e.g. 
weighted fair queuing). This would enable RSVP[5] 
functionality to be implemented as a service. The 
second one is the ability to discard frames with a given 
probability function. To implement RED([7] and its 
variants, a primitive of this kind needs to be added to 
the discard/divert/forward/copy semantics _ of 
permissible actions upon hardware filter match. 


We conclude this section with two useful functions that 
do not exist, in any form, in the Accelar hardware. 


e Token Bucket - The Accelar hardware could be 
augmented to provide support for a set number of 
token buckets, each with a configurable buffer and 
draining at a specified rate. Obviously, DiffServ 
shapers and assorted RSVP policy can be 
implemented using this mechanism. 


e Queue Exposure and manipulation - The Accelar 
hardware/IJFWD API does not provide any 
mechanisms for services to get a “sample” or 
snapshot of the set of currently queued packets. 
Application-specific congestion control 
functionality [9] can be implemented using an 
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interface that allows services to periodically check 
if packets of a certain type (i.e. matching a 
specified ALF header) from a given flow are 
queued on an output port. An extension to the 
queue exposure interface allows services to delete 
(in the general case, transform) packets that are 
already queued. The queue exposure and 
manipulation techniques have been applied to 
significantly improve end-to-end quality of media 
streams [4, 9]. 


4 EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


In this section, we describe a simple experiment on the 
Accelar platform. The experimental topology is shown 
in Figure 3. The hardware used in the experiment 
included a Accelar 1100B Routing Switch configured 
with 16 10/100 Mbps port and a 5.6Gbps backplane. 
The three hosts ran GNU/Linux (kernel version 2.2.5) 
over 233 Pentium II processors. 








Acclear 
1100B 
Routing 
Switch 













Destination 
1. tep_recv() 
2. tep_recv() 





Figure 3: Experimental Setup. 


During the experiment, we sent two TCP flows from 
the two sources to the single destination. In Figure 4 
we show the results from a sample run of our 
experiment: the x-axis corresponds to absolute time at 
the receiver with respect to a clock that started when 
the first packet is received; the y-axis corresponds to 
measured bandwidth in application-space at the 
receiver averaged over 48 1200 byte segments. Note 
that for our purposes, the received clocks are 
synchronized as each process samples current time 
from the same hardware clock using the Unix 
gettimeofday library call. Once the second flow 
starts (at time 1.3 seconds), the source TCPs contend 
for bandwidth on the output link and stabilize their 
data rate at about 47 Mbps each. We then use an 
downloaded ORE service (at time 3.8 seconds) to 
dynamically increase the priority of the second flow. 
In this case, the service does not implement dynamic 
flow detection, instead it just uses a fixed source 
address based filter to discriminate packets from each 


of the sources. As expected, the received bandwidth on 
the second (high priority) flow increases and stabilizes 
at about 70 Mbps. On our testbed, this is the 
maximum end-to-end bandwidth attainable without 
any contention. After the second flow ends (at time 7.7 
seconds), the low-priority TCP flow can increase its 
rate and increases its rate up to the expected 70 Mbps. 





High Priority 


Figure 4: Experimental Results for Dynamic 
Assignment of Priority to Flows. 


4.1 


In isolation, the experiment and the results described 
above do not qualify as new behaviors. The novelty, 
however, is derived from the fact that the priority 
assignment code was installed dynamically on a 
commercial-grade router capable of stably supporting a 
large workgroup. In this section, we discuss an 
immediate application of this functionality that we are 
using in our own research facilities. 


Discussion 


An immediate benefit of on-line identification of flows 
and dynamic adjustment of packet priority is to support 
cluster computing. In cluster systems such as 
Condor{11], NOW[3], Stealth{10], and  Linger- 
Longer[15] workstations are used to run jobs when the 
computer's primary user is not using their computers. 
To make these systems usable, the software that runs 
guest jobs on user's workstations goes to great lengths 
to ensure that the guest process does not interfere with 
the primary user. However, until now there has been 
no clean way to isolate guest use of a workstation from 
network traffic generated by normal users. 


By using active networking at the local area network 
switch, we can dynamically identify the flows 
associated with guest jobs. Although these jobs 
typically have a set of well-known ports, they also can 
use other network services. To help identify these 
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flows, the cluster scheduler software, can inform the 
switch when a particular node has started to run a 
guest process. For some clusters such as Condor and 
NOW, a node in a cluster is either running guest 
processes or local process and switches between them 
on a time-scale measured in minutes. For these types 
of systems, a simple filter to re-prioritize all traffic 
from the host running a guest process can be installed 
by the cluster scheduler. However, system such as 
Stealth and Linger-Longer allow fine-grain sharing of 
processors between guest and local processes. To 
accommodate these systems, the filter needs to be able 
to identify whether traffic associated from a node is due 
to a guest process or a local process. To do this a more 
complete dynamic flow detection —one that can now 
be implemented on the Accelar— is required. 


5 RELATED WORK 


The only other commercial AN platform we know of is 
from 3Comm{18]. We are not aware other integrated 
active networking platform implementations on 
commercial-grade hardware. The active networking 
work on the Washington University Switch Kit 
employs locally connected machines as active 
processors. The Tempest [13] provides a customizable 
control plane for ATM networks. The basic ideas of 
high-performance active networking by decoupling the 
forwarding path from a programmable control plane 
was introduced, in a software implementation, in the 
Control-on-Demand (CoD) [9] platform co-developed 
at AT&T Labs. In this section, we compare our 
approach to CoD, and discuss how existing active 
networking research fits within our framework. 


The Control-on-Demand platform was developed and 
implemented over IPv6 as an extension to the Linux 
kernel [9]°. Data packets were kept in the kernel in 
per-flow queues while active control could be applied 
to the data packets by dynamically loaded “per-flow 
controllers” that executed in user space. The per-flow 
controllers affected the data path using the CoD API. 
A meta-controller loaded each per-flow controller 
using a signaling protocol. CoD was developed to be 
specifically mapped onto hardware platforms and its 
relationship to our work is clear. Services on the 
Accelar map to per-flow controllers in CoD; the JFWD 
API on the Accelar maps to the CoD API; the ORE 
functionality on the Accelar is not completely 
replicated in CoD, though the meta-controller does 
provide a subset of the ORE functionality. As CoD 
was implemented in software; it provides all of the 


? See http://www.ccrc. wustl.edu/gigabitkits/kits.html 
> Control on Demand was co-developed by S. 
Bhattacharjee 


JFWD functionality, and also provides the queue 
exposure and manipulation facilities on our hardware 
wish list. 


Active networking NodeOS's can potentially be 
implemented over VxWorks on the Acclear. There is 
one fundamental problem: the AN NodeOS 
architecture allows for all packets on specific channels 
to be delivered to the EE for further processing —this 
would negate the benefits of the hardware forwarding 
path available in the Accelar. However, the Accelar 
provides a perfect platform for implementing fast cut- 
through paths. The Bowman NodeOS[12] is a 
particularly good fit as it is specifically supports cut- 
through paths and is designed as a layer above a host 
OS that provides low-level hardware access. Thus, 
Bowman can directly be ported on to the Accelar using 
VxWorks as its host OS. 


For other Node OS efforts, the VxWorks platform 
already implements much of the required functionality 
such as memory management. However, it is not 
obvious if some of the abstractions supported by these 
systems (e.g. the path abstraction in Scout) can directly 
be mapped on to the Accelar hardware features. 


Java-based EEs can directly be ported on to the ORE. 
Once a functional AN Node OS has been ported to run 
over VxWorks, other “native” EEs such as CANEs can 
be implemented on the Accelar. 


6 CONCLUSIONS 


We presented a summary of the challenges of bringing 
Active Networking ideas to current high performance 
hardware-based routers and switches. In addition, we 
showed that while it is not currently feasible to support 
active packets for every packet at line speed on these 
systems (nor any system), it is possible to exploit 
existing hardware filtering mechanisms to allow a 
variety of scenarios that require active functionality on 
routers. To demonstrate the feasibility of our 
approach, we presented results from an_ initial 
implementation of Active Networking support on the 
Nortel Accelar. This example showed that it is 
possible for existing hardware to be able to support 
active networking environments such as ANTS. Also, 
we have described how the programmable features of 
existing ASIC-based hardware forwarding engines can 
_be used as a building block for extensible networks 
services. 
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Abstract 


Realm Specific IP (RSIP) is a new architecture un- 
der consideration in the Internet Engineering Task 
Force (IETF) that can potentially alleviate some of 
the problems associated with partitioning of the In- 
ternet address space due to, for example, the short- 
age of IPv4 addresses. It is being positioned as a re- 
placement for Network Address Translation (NAT), 
because, among other things, it can support end- 
to-end security via IPsec, which NAT cannot. This 
paper introduces the motivation behind RSIP, the 
RSIP architecture, and provides a basic overview of 
the RSIP protocol. 


1 Introduction 


IPv4, the current version of the Internet Proto- 
col, supports 32 bits of address space, which means 
that over 4 billion individually addressable hosts can 
be on the Internet. At the time of its inception, 
IPv4 designers could not have imagined the explo- 
sive growth of the Internet in the mid-to-late 1990's. 
As a result of this growth, as well as overly generous 
address allocation schemes of the past, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult and expensive to obtain IP 
addresses. Although IPv6, which has 128 bits of 
address space, has been approved by the Internet 
Engineering Task Force (IETF), there is no clear 
upgrade path from IPv4 to IPv6. Concerns that 
IPv6 may either never deploy, or may only partially 
deploy, are being expressed [1]. 


Thus far, network users and administrators have re- 
sponded to the address shortage by deploying Net- 
work Address Translation (NAT) [2] in boundary 
routers. However, this technology requires that the 
NAT be aware of any application run across it that 
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transmits IP addresses or TCP/UDP port informa- 
tion in the packet payload. Furthermore, NAT in- 
hibits the use of end-to-end security via IPsec [3]. 
The latter, in particular, is a major disadvantage, 
considering the popularity of virtual private net- 
works and the well-known need for security in e- 
commerce and business communications. 


Currently, network administrators must choose be- 
tween a complete solution that is not supported by 
many vendors and incompatible with the rest of the 
Internet (IPv6), and a stop-gap solution that intro- 
duces many problems and prevents the deployment 
of some popular applications (NAT). Realm Specific 
IP (RSIP) [4] has been proposed as a replacement 
for NAT that will have little impact on application 
layer protocols, and will inter-operate with IPsec. 
RSIP has the additional advantage that it can co- 
exist with NAT, and therefore networks using NAT 
can be smoothly upgraded, in part or in whole, to 
use RSIP. 


This paper presents an introduction to RSIP, focus- 
ing on how it is different from NAT, and how it can 
support end-to-end IPsec. Since RSIP is still in the 
draft phase of its journey towards IETF standard- 
ization, we include a discussion of architectural and 
protocol issues that are currently being addressed 
and evaluated. 


2 Background 


In this section we discuss the IP address shortage 
and how it is expected to become a critical issue in 
the near future. We then describe the operation of 
NAT, which is required in order to appreciate the 
alternative 
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2.1 The Coming IP Address Crunch 


The technical media and popular press have been 
creating much hype about the IP address shortage. 
Currently, it is still possible to obtain IP addresses 
in most parts of the world. However, a requester 
typically has to justify that they actually need the 
number of addresses that they request, and must 
demonstrate use of the addresses that they are al- 
located. Furthermore, addresses have become a 
commodity of sorts, as ISPs typically charge sig- 
nificantly more for additional addresses beyond the 
default number that they give to a client. 


In the near future, we expect that three trends will 
cause the rapid exhaustion of the remaining IPv4 
address space. 


1. The Internet revolution reaches Asia and de- 
veloping nations: Over one third of the world’s 
population currently resides in China and In- 
dia, two countries that are relatively poorly 
connected. Given the growing availability of 
inexpensive access technologies, as well as wire- 
less networking, we can expect a sharp spike in 
address demand once these countries come on- 
line en masse. 


2. Home networking takes off: All indicators are 
suggesting that residential networks will be 
commonplace within the next 2-5 years. The 
number of multiple PC households is grow- 


ing, and it is expected that network appliances, - 


from thermostats to physical security systems 
to microwave ovens, will follow. Potentially, the 
well-wired household may require dozens of ad- 
dresses, and a multiple dwelling unit may re- 
quire hundreds. 


3. Proliferation of cellular IP phones and PDAs: 
Several major cellular telephony manufacturers 
have recently announced that they intend to de- 
ploy IP-aware “smart phones,” that will replace 
both current cellular phones and personal digi- 
tal assistants (PDAs). If this occurs, there will 
be a sudden worldwide need for millions, if not 
billions, of addresses. 


These trends indicate that within 12-36 months we 
will begin to feel the IP address crunch in earnest, 
and that not long thereafter, it may become severe. 


2.2 Network Address Translation 


The address shortage began to be felt in the early- 
to-mid 1990’s. NAT was developed as an interme- 
diate, temporary solution, that would hold us over 
until IPv6 deployed. Obviously, IPv6 has not de- 
ployed, and even IPv6 advocates admit that un- 
less there is a clearly defined transition phase, it 
may never deploy. As a result, NATs are becoming 
widespread, especially in the small enterprise and 
home networking space. 


In principle, a NAT is a boundary router between 
two different address spaces. Typically, one is a pri- 
vate space of an ISP, residential network, or corpo- 
rate intranet, and the other is the public space of 
the Internet. The hosts in the private space use pri- 
vate IP addresses [5] that are unroutable from the 
public Internet. The NAT performs a one-to-one 
translation of outgoing (private-to-public) packets 
from each private address to a unique public IP ad- 
dress, and performs the converse operation for in- 
coming (public-to-private) packets. A popular vari- 
ation of NAT, Network Address and Port Transla- 
tion (NAPT) maps all private addresses to one or 
more public addresses, differentiating amongst these 
hosts by local port number. Thus, a NAPT device 
must ensure that all port numbers used on the local 
side of a session are unique per public address. This 
requires that some port numbers chosen by a host 
will be translated along with their address. 


The major drawback that NAT introduces is that 
if an application transmits IP addresses or ports as 
part of its packets’ payloads, the NAT must con- 
tain an application layer gateway (ALG) in order 
for it to support the protocol. The classic example 
of this is FTP. In the FTP control stream, the client 
transmits the IP address and port number to which 
the server should open a socket. In order for FTP to 
work across a NAT, the NAT must examine the pay- 
load of FTP control packets, determine where the 
address and port information is encoded, and per- 
form the necessary translation. In the worst case, 
this requires that the NAT also modify the packet 
length and sequence number fields in the IP and 
TCP headers, respectively, TCP header checksum, 
and maintain a running delta of the TCP sequence 
number for lifetime of the connection. 


The need for a protocol-specific ALG in the NAT for 


each protocol that transmits address or port content 
is more of a deployment issue than an engineering is- 
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sue. As long as a protocol payload can be decoded, 
read, and modified without disrupting end-to-end 
communications, NAT manufacturers can develop 
an appropriate ALG. However, deploying this ALG 
to an installed base of customers can prove to be 
trying. Since new protocols are being developed at 
a record pace, a NAT user must perform software or 
firmware upgrades on a regular and frequent basis. 
Despite these limitations, the utility of NAT's has so 
far outweighed these drawbacks. Perhaps the true 
showstoppers for NAT, however, are applications 
that cryptographically prevent NATs from modify- 
ing IP packets. In general, this rules out end-to-end 
application of IPsec. In particular, NAT breaks all 
applications of the authentication header (AH), and 
applications of the Encapsulating Security Payload 
(ESP) in so-called transport mode. ESP in tun- 
nel mode, however, is impervious to modifications 
of the outermost IP header. In spite of its deleteri- 
ous effect on IPsec, NATs do not completely hinder 
the use of end-to-end data security. Security mech- 
anisms at or above the transport layer, such as TLS 
or SSH, are unaffected if the applications being run 
do not transmit addresses or ports in their payloads. 


Nevertheless, given the increasing demand for end- 
to-end network layer security, typically in the form 
of the virtual private networks that IPsec enables, 
NAT is seen as a critical roadblock for these services. 


3 RSIP 


RSIP is an alternative to NAT that operates un- 
der the same assumptions of physical architecture 
and connectivity. While NAT is only defined in 
terms of operations on a flow of packets, RSIP is de- 
fined in terms of operations on the flow, and also a 
signaling association between the client host (RSIP 
client) and gateway router (RSIP server). The na- 
ture of the operations on the flow of packets is also 
quite different. NAT gateways must match incom- 
ing flows with arbitrary filters. The filters used by 
RSIP servers use only a very small fixed number of 
prefixes, which lends itself much more to efficient 
implementation in hardware. 


3.1 Locating RSIP Gateways 


Before a client can invoke the services of an RSIP 
server, it must first locate the RSIP server. That is, 
it must obtain the RSIP server’s IP address. Obvi- 
ously, this information can be manually configured 
in each client, but it is highly desirable to auto- 
mate the discovery process, especially in situations 
in which a roaming client is visiting a “foreign” net- 
work. 


Routers between a client and the RSIP server will 
not intercept and relay RSIP messages like is com- 
mon for DHCP. Since on most networks, clients 
will obtain their local addresses with DHCP, the 
IETF currently is defining a DHCP option that 
informs clients of the address of the RSIP server 
[6]. An alternative that is also under consideration 
is to use the Service Location Protocol (SLP) [7]. 
This protocol provides a framework for highly dy- 
namic query-based discovery of services. SLP clients 
(user agents) can discover only those services (ser- 
vice agents) that satisfy certain criteria expressed 
by the client. Services are defined by the SLP tem- 
plates. There is now such a template for SLP-based 
discovery of RSIP servers [8]. 


3.2 Packet Flow 


The key to RSIP is for the RSIP client to prepare 
packets that are ready for the public network, such 
that no translation is necessary by the RSIP server. 
In order to do so, the RSIP client queries the RSIP 
server for the appropriate public address and port 
number(s) to utilize (see Section 3.3 for details), and 
then prepares a packet using these parameters. The 
RSIP client tunnels this packet over the private net- 
work to the RSIP server, which then only has to 
strip off the tunnel header, and forward the packet 
on to the public network. 


An example RSIP packet flow is shown in Figure 1. 
An RSIP client (address 10.0.0.4) is connected to a 
multi-homed RSIP server by a private network. The 
RSIP server maintains one interface on the private 
network (address 10.0.0.1) and one interface on the 
public network (address 149.112.240.55). The fig- 
ure illustrates a typical HTTP request-reply trans- 
action between the RSIP client and a public WWW 
server (address 192.156.136.22). It is assumed that 
the RSIP server has allocated its public IP address 
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Figure 1: RSIP media flow. 


and port 10000 to the RSIP client. When creat- 
ing the HTTP request packet, the RSIP server uses 
port 10000 as the source port and 149.112.240.55 as 
the source IP address. This packet is then encap- 
sulated in a tunnel that delivers it across the local 
network, to the RSIP server. The RSIP server re- 
moves the tunnel header and forwards the packet 
on the public network. For the incoming response 
from the WWW server, the RSIP server performs 
a lookup on the destination port number. Find- 
ing port 10000 associated with address 10.0.0.4, the 
RSIP server forms the tunnel header and transmits 
the encapsulated packet to the RSIP client. 


Since the RSIP client prepares the packet to ap- 
pear as if it originated from the RSIP server, there 
is no need for an ALG. Furthermore, even if the 
RSIP client is using end-to-end network layer en- 
cryption with a public server, the transaction will 
operate properly through the RSIP server, because 
the RSIP server does not need to examine the pay- 
load contents. In general, the RSIP server will al- 
locate more than one port number per RSIP client; 


thus, the client can utilize protocols, such as FTP, 
that require multiple simultaneous sessions. 


When an RSIP client communicates on the private 
network, it uses its local (private) address, and is not 
restricted by RSIP in any way. Thus, an RSIP client 
must respond to ARPs for its private address, but 
it must not respond to ARPs for a public address 
that it is using. 


3.3 Signaling 


Before an RSIP client can contact a public host, it 
must establish a signaling association with the RSIP 
server. The association can be either a TCP con- 
nection or a UDP session. It allows the RSIP server 
to lease address and port bindings to the client, 
de-allocate these bindings, and otherwise manage 
resources. The RSIP protocol runs in a simple 
request-response format. There are three major 
states that a client may be in: unregistered, reg- 
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istered, and assigned. All other states indicate that 
the client has transmitted a request to the server 
and is waiting for a response. This protocol is de- 
scribed in more detail in [9]. 


All clients begin in the unregistered state. It is 
assumed that they have acquired a private IP ad- 
dress, either via DHCP, static assignment, or some 
other mechanism. Before attempting communica- 
tion with the public network, they must register 
with the RSIP server. This registration phase is 
expected to be performed as part of system initial- 
ization. Alternatively, it could be postponed un- 
til the client determines that it will, in fact, re 
quire RSIP services, and only then will the client 
request resources from the RSIP server. RSIP 
clients notify the RSIP server of their presence 
with a REGISTER-REQUEST message. The server 
replies with a REGISTER-RESPONSE message 
that includes a unique CLIENTID token as well as 
other policy. The client must include this token in 
all subsequent messages. Upon successful registra- 
tion, the client enters the registered state. If the 
registration is not successful, the server will inform 
the client why with an ERROR-RESPONSE mes- 
sage. All RSIP request messages may be responded 
to with an ERROR-RESPONSE message, if the re- 
quest is not granted. 


Once registered, a client may request a pub- 
lic IP address and one or more ports with an 
ASSIGN-REQUEST message. Once an associ- 
ated ASSIGN-RESPONSE is received from the 
server, the client enters the assigned state. Each 
ASSIGN_RESPONSE includes a per-client unique 
BINDID that identifies the bound resources. In 
the assigned state, the client may communicate 
with public hosts, request more resources with an- 
other ASSIGN-_REQUEST message, free some as- 
signed resources with a FREE-REQUEST message, 
or de-register with a DE-REGISTER-_REQUEST 
message. From the assigned state, a de-registration 
frees all resources bound to the client. 


Although RSIP is initially targeted at home net- 
works and small to medium enterprises, it may also 
be deployed in large enterprise networks. These net- 
works may include hundreds of subnets behind an 
RSIP server, and may require the RSIP client to 
know whether a given host is on the local or re- 
mote side of its RSIP server. To facilitate this situ- 
ation, a client may transmit a QUERY_REQUEST 
to the server with the address of a host. The 
QUERY-RESPONSE from the server will indicate 


whether the host in question is local or not. In gen- 
eral, it is expected that the server will know of all 
subnets on the local side because it will be perform- 
ing firewalling or packet filtering duties as a gateway 
to the public network. 


If an RSIP client is required to act as a server for 
some application layer protocol, it must inform the 
RSIP server to pass to it all incoming packets to 
a particular IP address / port tuple. The client 
achieves this by transmitting a LISTEN-REQUEST 
to the server, and the server responding with a 
LISTEN-RESPONSE. 


All resources acquired by an RSIP client are leased 
for a finite amount of time. Once the lease on a 
binding has expired, the RSIP server will trans- 
mit a FREE-RESPONSE message that informs the 
client that it may no longer use the resources as- 
sociated with the binding specified. The server 
may transmit a FREE-RESPONSE message at any 
time. Likewise, an RSIP server may transmit a DE- 
REGISTER-RESPONSE at any time, terminating 
an RSIP client’s registration and all of its bindings. 


3.4 IPsec Support 


IPsec enables secure end-to-end communication. 
Packets can either be encrypted, authenticated, or 
both. In order to use IPsec, two hosts must first 
establish a security association (SA), perhaps using 
the Internet Key Exchange (IKE) [10] protocol. All 
packets protected by an SA have at least one ex- 
tra header inserted between the IP header and the 
transport layer header. Figure 2 shows IPsec pack- 
ets in transport mode. The other of two possible 
modes is tunnel mode, in which the AH or ESP 
headers are followed by another IP header. The en- 
capsulating security payload (ESP) header, shown 
in Figure 2a, encrypts the entire packet payload, 
and optionally authenticates the entire packet pay- 
load except for part of the ESP trailer. The authen- 
tication header (AH), shown in Figure 2b, authen- 
ticates the entire packet including the immediately 
preceding IP header (except, of course, for the IP 
header fields that change per hop). Both ESP and 
AH may be applied at a packet, as is shown in Fig- 
ure 2c. 


Even though ESP does not include the preced- 


ing IP header in its cryptographic calculation, it 
does include the entire payload, which in transport 
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Figure 2: IPsec protection with ESP and AH. 


mode inchides the transport header. Commonly, the 
transport protocol is either TCP or UDP, in which 
case the transport headers include a pseudo header 
containing, among other things, the source and des- 
tination address fields in the preceding IP header. 
Thus, indirectly, ESP in transport mode renders the 
IP source and destination addresses immutable, and 
is broken by NAT gateways. 


Given that the keying material used for the en- 
cryption and authentication can only be shared be- 
tween the RSIP client and its public peer, the RSIP- 
enabled gateway will not be able to read TCP/UDP 
ports when ESP is used, and will not be able to 
modify the ports when ESP or AH is used. Thus, 
IPsec generally will not work through a NAT. How- 
ever, ESP in tunnel mode is impervious to NATs, 
in that the outer IP header is not cryptographically 


protected. Hence, it is possible to modify the out- 
side header without rendering the packet useless. 
In spite of this, NAT gateways have no surefire way 
of establishing the appropriate mapping to demulti- 
plex these packets. Recent Linux implementations 
use temporal association to guess what the right 
mappings are, based on the assumption that out- 
going packets are immediately followed by incom- 
ing traffic. And from this, it is possible to guess 
which client will be expecting the subsequent in- 
coming IPsec packets. , 


In order to support IPsec through an RSIP-enabled 
gateway, we need to solve two problems: (1) finding 
one or more fields in the packet headers to use to 
demultiplex incoming packets to RSIP clients, and 
(2) a way of ensuring that these fields are unique per 
public IP address used for RSIP. The key to address- 
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ing these issues is that all ESP and AH headers con- 
tain a 32-bit value called the security parameter in- 
dex (SPI), that is unique per SA and is always kept 
in the clear. Furthermore, the SPI value in packets 

‘received by a host is specified by the host during 
IKE negotiation. Therefore, an RSIP server can al- 
locate mutually exclusive SPI values along with each 
IP address and port assignment. The RSIP client 
will tell its peer to use an allocated SPI value. The 
RSIP server, knowing the SPI values allocated to 
each client, will be able to route incoming packets 
to the proper client, by examining the destination 
address and SPI. Note that even though port num- 
bers do not need to be unique for routing purposes, 
they do need to be unique in order to avoid socket 
collisions when two RSIP clients using the same IP 
address communicate with the same server, on the 
same destination port. 


One more detail needs to be addressed before the 
RSIP/IPsec integration is complete. IKE imple- 
mentations currently use port 500 as source and 
destination for all communication. If concurrent 
IKE negotiations are taking place between two RSIP 
clients and the same public host, the RSIP router 
will not have enough information to route the public 
host’s packets to the proper client just by examining 
the headers. However, all IKE packets contain an 
initiator cookie in the first eight bytes of payload. 
The value of this token is chosen by the initiator of 
the IKE session; i.e., the RSIP client. Thus, initia- 
tor cookies, like ports and SPIs, can be distributed 
in a mutually exclusive fashion by the RSIP server. 
A more elegant alternative is to let IKE clients use 
an ephemeral source port number. An RSIP imple- 
mentation would then be able to choose a locally- 
unique port that could be used to demultiplex in- 
coming IKE replies. 


The discussions of RSIP/IPsec interactions in this 
section are necessarily brief due to space constraints. 
A more complete presentation of these issues, in- 
cluding the RSIP signaling messages for IPsec, is 
found in [11]. 


4 Implications and Future Work 


RSIP presents a potentially revolutionary concept 
that can be deployed in an evolutionary fashion. 
RSIP overcomes the difficulties of NAT in a way 
that can co-exist with NAT. As NAT gateways are 


upgraded to support RSIP, legacy NAT clients can 
continue to use the NAT while RSIP clients take ad- 
vantage of the benefits offered by RSIP. RSIP gives 
the network community a more scalable, usable, and 
secure alternative to NAT as a holdover until IPv6 
is deployed. 


A number of RSIP issues are currently being re- 
solved in the IETF. While [4] contains a more com- 
plete list, we will address the most relevant. 


4.1 Incoming IPsec Sessions 


Incoming IKE connections are much easier to sup- 
port if the peer can initiate IKE exchanges to 
a port other than 500. In this case, the RSIP 
client would allocate that port at the RSIP server 
via ASSIGN- REQUEST. Alternatively, if the RSIP 
client is able to allocate an IP address at the RSIP 
server, the peer could simply initiate the IKE ex- 
change to port 500 at that address. 


If there is only one address that must be shared 
by the RSIP server and all its clients, and if the 
peer can only send to port 500, the problem is much 
more difficult. At any given time, the combination 
of address and UDP port 500 may be registered and 
used by only one RSIP system (including clients and 
server). 


Solving this issue requires demultiplexing the in- 
coming IKE connection request based on some- 
thing other than the port and address combina- 
tion. It may be possible to do so by first regis- 
tering an identity with a new RSIP command of 
LISTEN-RSIP_IKE. Note that the identity could 
not be that of the IKE responder (the RSIP client), 
but that of the initiator (the peer). The reason is 
that IKE Phase 1 only allows the sender to include 
its own identity, not that of the intended recipient 
(both, by the way, are allowed in Phase 2). Further- 
more, the identity must be in the clear in the first in- 
coming packet for the RSIP server to be able to use 
it as a demultiplexor. This rules out all variants of 
Main Mode and Aggressive Mode with Public Key 
Encryption (and Revised Mode of Public Key En- 
cryption), since these encrypt the ID payload. 


The only Phase 1 variants which enable inicoming 
IKE sessions are Aggressive Mode with signatures 
or with pre-shared keys. Because this scheme in- 
volves the RSIP server demultiplexing based on the 
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identity of the IKE initiator, it is conceivable that 
only one RSIP client at a time may register interest 
in fielding requests from any given peer. Further- 
more, this precludes more than one RSIP client’s 
being available to any unspecified peer. 


Once the IKE session is in place, IPsec is set up as 
discussed in this document, namely, by the RSIP 
client and the RSIP server agreeing on an incoming 
SPI value, which is then communicated to the peer 
as part of Quick Mode. 


The alternate address and port combination must 
be discovered by the remote peer using methods 
such as manual configuration, or the use of KX [12] 
or SRV [13] records. It may even be possible for 
the DNS query to trigger the above mechanisms 
to prepare for the incoming and impending IKE 
session initiation. Such a mechanism would allow 
more than one RSIP client to be available at any 
given time, and would also enable each of them to 
respond to IKE initiations from unspecified peers. 
Such a DNS query, however, is not guaranteed to 
occur. For example, the result of the query could 
be cached and reused after the RSIP server is no 
longer listening for a given IKE peer’s identity. 


Due to the limitations implied by having to rely on 
the identity of the IKE initiator, the only practical 
way of supporting incoming connections is for the 
peer to initiate the IKE session to a port other than 
500. 


4.2 General Disparate Address Space 
Support for RSIP 


An RSIP server is located at the border between two 
disparate address spaces. In most deployments sce- 
narios, this is the border between the global Internet 
and a private network. In other scenarios (for ex- 
ample in business to business communications), the 
address spaces at either side of the RSIP server may 
have conflicting address ranges. This may happen 
if both address spaces use net 10.0.0.0 within their 
network. In this case, the QUERY_REQUEST can- 
not be resolved by the RSIP server by just examin- 
ing an IP address. A variant of QUERY REQUEST 
that uses DNS names instead of IP addresses may 
solve this issue. 


A general solution probably implies further refine- 
ments to the protocol. 


4.3 RSIP as a IPv6 Transition Mecha- 
nism 


In [1], the future of IPv6 deployment is addressed. 
Three scenarios are explored, one in which IPv6 
never deploys, another in which it partially deploys, 
and a third in which it fully deploys. It is very un- 
likely that IPv6 will fully deploy without some in- 
termediate form of partial deployment. Thus, a key 
ingredient for the transition to IPv6 is the existence 
of transition technologies [14] that allow IPv6 to be 
deployed on an incremental basis, while coexisting 
with the legacy IPv4 infrastructure. 


In situations in which IPv6 is deployed on some edge 
networks while backbones and other edge networks 
remain [Pv4-only, RSIP can play a valuable role. 
The hosts on the IPv6 edge networks may be dual 
stack (i.e., they simultaneously support both I[Pv4 
and IPv6). By placing RSIP clients in these hosts 
and an RSIP server on the gateway router between 
the IPv4 and IPv6 spaces, RSIP can allocate IPv4 
addresses to the IP v4 stacks of these hosts when nec- 
essary. For example, the following communications 
can be supported: 


e IPv4/IPv6 dual stack host communicating with 
another local IPv4/IPv6 dual stack host: Use 
IPv6. 


e IPv4/IPv6 dual stack host communicating with 
another remote IPv4/IPv6 dual stack host: Use 
IPv6 locally. When the local edge router re- 
ceives the packets, it performs IPv6-over-IPv4 
tunneling to the remote IPv6 edge network. 
The remote edge router terminates the tunnel 
and forwards the IPv6 packet to the destination 
host. 


e IPv{/IPv6 dual stack host communicating with 
a remote IPv4 host: Use RSIP to acquire a pub- 
lic IPv4 address, and use that address to con- 
tact the remote IPv4 host. The IPv4 packets 
are transmitted on the IPv6 edge network using 
an IPv4-over-IPv6 tunnel, which is terminated 
at the local edge router. 


This system is very similar in spirit to the Dual 
Stack Transition Mechanism [15] proposal, which 
uses DHCP for IPv4 address allocation. However, 
DSTM does not allow multiple clients to share the 
same IP address from the gateway machine. In 
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other words, DSTM does not have an equivalent to 
the RSAP-IP [9] or RSIPSEC [11] methods in RSIP. 


5 Conclusion 


History has shown us that changing the core of the 
network to support a new protocol is very difficult. 
The lack of widespread RSVP, IP multicast, and 
IPv6 deployment attests to this premise. However, 
changes to the network edge occur gradually over 
time. Privacy concerns have led to the deployment 
of firewalls and host security in almost every edge 
network. Configuration has been eased by deploy- 
ment of DHCP. Roaming is supported by Mobile IP. 
RSIP is another way to upgrade the edge of the net- 
work to overcome the limitations of legacy network 
design. 
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Abstract 


Proxy caches for content on the Internet are high- 
performance platforms with complex software services. 
Because they understand application semantics, and 
because they have a great deal of memory, they are the 
natural place for new services that are tailored closely 
to site or user preferences and requirements. The 
engineering aspects of caches and how they contribute 
to a new network infrastructure for highly capable or 
intelligent services are examined in this paper. 


1. Introduction 


From the beginning of the networking era, there have 
been expectations of intelligent software as integral 
part of applications. The concept of distributed 
software agents followed quickly on the heels computer 
networking, as evidenced by the early work on actors 
with distributed control [Hew77]. This work assumed 
widespread, inexpensive methods for communication 
and control, but no large-scale system emerged to meet 
the hopes of the intelligent agent researchers. Instead, 
the Internet thrived on applications with simple point- 
to-point semantic. As the Internet entered its more 
recent wildly successful phase, more thinking was 
invested in having the network software itself perform 
complex tasks. Two extreme viewpoints in this space 
have been intelligent agents and active networks. 
However, in both cases, the infrastructural support for 
the concepts has lagged far behind the thinking. What 
we have seen is the success of an Internet architecture 
that presents simple end-to-end semantics but with an 
implementation that has many more layers "in the 
middle". The thesis of this paper is that an emerging 
middleware layer, implemented on edge devices, 
provides the foundation for the addition of greater 
capability to large-scale networks, and this is part of the 
enablement of a new class of services. 

of 


2. Background and Overview 


Architectures 


Proxy 


As the Internet evolved from a small research 
experiment into a global communication infrastructure, 
the uniform architecture began to separate into two 
pieces: the high bandwidth core and the edge 
organizations (collections of LANs). Separate routing 
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protocols evolved for the two regimes, and some 
differences in addressing and naming were smoothed 
over by translating gateways. Finally, security 
concems led to a fairly complete separation enforced 
by firewalls. 


The World-Wide Web brought about a revolution in the 
Internet by making it easy and inexpensive to publish 
and consume high-grade documents (visually pleasing, 
organized, etc.). Most Internet users came to believe 
that the Internet and the WWW were synonymous. 
Within a matter of a few years, the problem of scaling 
the web became a critical matter. To solve the 
problems of reliability and latency, engineers have been 
building a new infrastructure on the old frame. 


The first important advances in the network were load 
balancing for WWW servers and caching to reduce 
latency in delivery. The platforms that assist in the first 
category are called "reverse proxies", and the platforms 
in the second category are "proxies." Both are critical 
in avoiding Internet meltdowns. For example, proxies 
are an essential component in quality of service, 
because the latency of Internet accesses depends on the 
square of the number "hops" [Rob98]. Proxy caches 
reduce the number of hops and thus contribute to 
improved latency; they also reduce the congestion in 
the core of the Internet and make other services run 
faster. 


It was natural to add proxy caches to firewalls or 
security gateways, and this "platform sharing" has 
contributed to widespread adoption of both forward and 
reverse proxies. This has also provided a way to unify 
security services by collocating two different functions, 
both having common security dependencies, in one 
box. 


The placement of such services at the point joining an 
organization is also an architectural "chokepoint" 
where engineering for high performance has a very 
good payoff. Competitions for high-speed cache 
services have been intense and have bred a new class of 
engineers who are expert in network stack scaling and 
optimization. Web caching workshops and competitive 
bakeoffs have become part of the Internet engineering 
landscape. 


The second stage of development is going on today, as 
a middleware layer of cooperating content repositories 
and/or caches is deployed by content distribution 
services. In this phase, there is movement of content to 
distribution sites, again, to reduce latency due to 
network transmission times but also to reduce the 
latency due to the load on the origin servers. 


Caches can be the platform for adding intelligent 
services to the network infrastructure. As we will see, 
they differ from switches and routers because they have 
much more RAM and disk space. Because so much 
storage is available on very fast, inexpensive machines, 
there are opportunities for adding much more in the 
way of application level services, invoked both 
explicitly and implicitly, and for keeping the state 
information that the services require. 


The backing store for caching systems presents 
opportunities for optimization that are novel with 
respect to traditional network file systems such as NFS 
or AFS. The problem might be presented as “caching 
all the way down”, because the disk system is primarily 
for holding the working set of the cache, and the 
consistency requirements for backing store are much 
relaxed from those of a file system. This flexibility 
offers more opportunities for minimizing disk access 
time by careful selection of cylinder groups and at the 
same time imposes fewer “housekeeping” 
requirements. One might consider the backing store to 
be similar to a file system that has frequent deletes with 
no processing cost for the deletion. 


There are research areas open in the management of 
disk backing stores, keeping multiple copies of objects, 
coping with dynamic content, tighter synchronization 
with origin servers, and moving to a hybrid system that 
supports network file systems with efficient caching 
store. 


3. Smart Middleware Boxes 
3.1. Performance Management 


Web caching applications are probably the most 
stressful environment for Internet protocols. Almost 
any performance anomaly will be magnified in such an 
environment, and engineers who understand the details 
of a successful networking implementation are being 
honed in greater numbers than ever before. To meet 
the demands of holding the working set of web data, 
the configuration of a caching server or proxy uses 
anywhere from 256M to 4G bytes of RAM and from a 
gigabyte to nearly a terabtye of disk storage. 
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The point of caching is, of course, primarily to reduce 
latency. The Internet suffers from great variations in 
latency because it does not reserve resources in 
advance of communication. The latency variation can 
be two or more orders of magnitude in common cases 
Kal(99], though particular point-to-point connections 
may show almost no variation for weeks at a time. The 
caches serve to minimize the latency and its variation, 
leading to a much more predictable service model. 


Web caches that are placed near the end user (the 
browser) are frequently configured as "forward 
proxies", and they typically have very large working 
sets (millions of objects) in order to achieve a cache hit 
rate of over 50%. The latency variation can become 
much smaller when the cache is near the user, because 
the number of buffering points between the user and 
the data is probably only 2 or 3 (e.g., a router and a 
proxy cache). 


Caches can also reduce latency by distributing the load 
from the original content site to the high performance 
cache. This offloading of network communication and 
object retrieval leaves the original content servers free 
to perform non-cacheable computations in support of 
their web service; the computations are usually hidden 
in scripts that are privy to confidential information 
and/or large databases. Caches that reduce latency by 
offloading the content have working sets which are are 
typically much smaller than the ones for forward 
proxies. In fact, at times all of the site's content fits 
into RAM on its reverse proxy; in contrast, a forward 
proxy may have trouble fitting the index for its disk- 
cached content into the same amount of memory. 


Web caching systems have the latitude to implement 
efficient networking systems in ways that are difficult 
for general purpose operating systems. For a server 
machine to handle 10K connections and delivery of up 
to a 10°10 objects per hour is a difficult task for most 
network stacks. Such systems must have very fast TCP 
message dispatching, space for large amounts of 
connection state (the TCB's), and efficient handling of 
storage for network data. Work in the research 
community over the last decade has repeatedly 
demonstrated methods that help meet the goals; the use 
of polling in preference to interrupts [Min93], “no 
copy” I/O for network data, and the ability to 
communicate with applications without copying or re- 
encoding data [Dru93]. Because web caching systems 
do not have the burden of supporting general purpose 
processing as in standard operating systems, they can 
make use of the research results for very high 
throughput. Web caching systems today can handle a 
sustained rate of up to 24K requests/second, which far 
exceeds the rates considered maximal 10 years ago. 
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Name lookups, for the Domain Name System (DNS), 
can be a major bottleneck for high performance boxes, 
and most of these systems maintain huge caches of 
name-to-IP-address mappings, in effect caching much 
of the root server information and many common 
hostnames (because www.xxxzzzy.com is the usual 
form of a name presented for resolution). A cache of 
20K domain names usually results in a 99% hit rate for 
web proxy systems; the number of instructions for a 
DNS lookup is little more than the time to hash the 
name and do the lookup. Cache misses are infrequent, 
occurring only once every few seconds, and this keeps 
UDP connections down to a very few. A 20K cache 
could be usefully configured to serve all DNS lookup 
needs for an entire organization. 


3.2 Expanded functionality 


The middleware layer of web caching boxes is rapidly 
expanding. As web caching appliances become more 
pervasive, more uses get loaded onto them. Thus, we 
see the next stage of the Internet architecture 
revolution: the movement of a service infrastructure 
into the network. 


Some services already exist in the net. These include 
many kinds of web-based mail services, homepage 
hosting, file storage, messaging. However, for the most 
part, these are not distributed services, and they 
represent small points or islands of service, themselves 
separated by firewalls. Web caches, on the other hand, 
sit in the infrastructure itself, and their services apply to 
the applications riding above them. 


New services that are emerging through this 
middleware are centered on web functions. We note 
several areas where current research and products are 
centered: object-specific functionality, user-specific 
functionality, and authentication and access control 
services. 


3.2.1 Name Translation and Content Transcoding 
Intelligence 


There has been no simple way to have content available 
from multiple sites in the Internet. Replication 
strategies, meant to reduce latency and to distribute 
server load, often founder on single points of 
provisioning (such as DNS servers). This is rapidly 
changing, and users now find that loading a web page 
from one location can mysteriously turn into loading a 
page from any of a number of servers seemingly 
unrelated to the target. 
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One way of doing this involves translating the content, 
turning an embedded name (URL) into a new name, 
perhaps by changing the hostname, based on the user's 
location, current conditions, or other factors. In 
essence, multiple path routing results from URL 
translation. 


The ability to select a new server location and to 
translate the embedded names very rapidly is a level of 
intelligence not normally associated with applications. 
The devices that do this have streamlined ability to 
parse HTTP and HTML, to do text substitution, and to 
deliver the results to the network interface with 
minimal overhead. This is an edge service that requires 
some understanding of the application language, and it 
turns protocol layering concepts on their heads. 


Novell's approach to web proxies uses translation for 
two applications. One is to assist in load balancing and 
another is to secure the transmission of confidential 
data. In each case, the translation is done by pattern 
matching on URL's. 


A different mechanism retains state between object 
name references, establishing a user-specific mapping 
with a short lifetime. For example, an image and the 
site with information about the image might be linked 
implicitly. When the user browser requests the image, 
a computation at the web cache, acting as a proxy, 
determines the image and its related site. This makes 
the content of the page itself a function of the proxy, 
and this is an especially rich service model. 


A more complex processing model, for services that are 
very computationally expensive or only available on 
non-proxy platforms, uses nearby processors that are in 
the same administrative domain as the proxy. These 
might be thought of as “lollipop” processors, because 
the processing flow, normally straight through the 
proxy between the client and server, now takes a tour 
sideways. 





Figure 1: Example data flow, auxiliary processing 
using ICAP 


The proposed protocol between the proxy (“px”) and 
the auxiliary processor (“au”) is built on HTTP and is 
known as the Internet Content Adaptation Protocol — 
ICAP [ICAP00]. 


Examples of complex services that might be performed 
by an auxiliary processor include: having HTML text 
converted to different human languages, audio content 
transcoded to achieve a service level based on current 
resource availability (network quality of service), 
negotiation with advertisers for micropayments for 
accepting advertising and offering demographics, 
access to service information that is proprietary to the 
owner of the auxiliary processor box, personalization of 
web pages, hosting user processes for directed 
personalization, management of “persona” information 
based on user policy and profiles, analysis of access 
patterns to remote or local web servers (correlation, 
clustering, neural network creation), access to trusted 
financial services, high assurance security services, etc. 


3.2.2 Object Policy 


If, by abuse of language, we consider URL's to be 
object names, we can say that edge devices are 
delivering a form of object intelligence by analyzing 
object names and mapping them to attributes. These 
attributes may be simple, such as content ratings based 
on external evaluations, or quite complicated, such as 
automatically generated content classification based on 
word or image analysis, cluster analysis based on 
access patterns by other users, etc. 


Architecturally, the ability to map names to attributes 
and evaluators is an important advance in the capability 
of edge devices. It entails maintenance of state, 
caching, and parsing of names at a chokepoint between 
the end consumers and their network access. The 
mechanics that allow this are a general solution for 
several classes of problems, and can be the foundation 
for performing such functions as selecting the image 
resolution to be used for low-bandwidth or low-power 
devices in the future. 


Access control based on content rating is a 
discretionary policy generally set at a forward proxy by 
users or on their behalf by the proxy administrator in 
accordance with a site policy. Content rating services 
typically depend on a very large list of URL's and a 
vector of their attributes. By building a state machine 
that is the compilation of the strings, a proxy can very 
quickly match URL requests against the rating and the 
content-based policy for the user and/or the site. 


The performance cost of the policy check is quite 
small; the number of instructions executed is 
approximately equal to the number of bytes in the URL 
name. The main performance penalty comes from the 
amount of space used by the state machine; that 
memory is not available for caching of content, and this 
leads to the biggest performance penalty in terms of 
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content delivery. When the policy database occupies 
10% of the memory, observed performance on web 
benchmarks decreases by about 5%, even if the 
database lookups are not executed. If the lookups are 
executed, they only use about 5% of the total machine 
cycles. 


The efficiency of a cache depends on the available 
memory. For a forward proxy, the ratio of disk to 
RAM can be as high as 10K to 1. The index for the disk 
cache can use nearly as much memory as the objects 
cached in RAM, in extreme cases. The RAM 
requirements for classification of hundreds of 
thousands of URLs is a noticeable fraction of the 
memory, and this mandates that any auxiliary data 
associated with URL sets be represented as compactly 
as possible. It is possible to maintain auxiliary data for 
hundreds of thousands URLs that are non-resident in 
the cache and to access the data quickly when making a 
decision about whether or not to fetch a page, what 
quality of service to use for its transfer, or what origin 
server to use for its retrieval. 


The dependence of performance on memory 
demonstrates a point of importance for intelligent edge 
devices: in general, proxy caches are not CPU limited, 
running idle as much as 90% of the time in normal 
operation. This leaves a lot of cycles for running 
computational tasks on the caching system itself. 


3.2.3 Identity and Security 


Edge devices are the injection point for basing access 
control decisions on Internet-wide identities and for 
management of identity information. Most large 
organizations have fine-grained management of access 
control internally, but only the coarsest management of 
objects presented externally. A common policy for 
many organizations is that the only bi-directional 
information flow is through SMTP, and the only HTTP 
access is for information that is cleared for public 
access. In the latter case, the information goes onto a 
web server that is primarily "read only". 


The SSL3 protocol [Fre96] is the de facto standard for 
secure connections for web browsers today, but while it 
is sufficient for encrypting TCP connections, there are 
few systems that integrate it into authorization or 
access control. By clever use of the HTTP protocol, it 
is possible for edge devices to interpose access control 
mechanisms based on SSL privacy and authentication. 


Reverse proxies, sitting near the authoritative sources 
for content, are natural enforcement point for access 
control at the granularity of a web page. They can 
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present an access policy for the outside world that is a 
consistent extension of the internal controls, without 
changing any of the legacy software for the origin site. 
The reverse proxy can implement identity services, 
authentication services, and access control enforcement 
on behalf of the origin server organization, using SSL 
as the common security protocol. 


Consider an organization with a public web server that 
wants to enforce a simple security model: information 


on its server www.myorg.com is public (no 
authentication), while information on 


www.internal.myorg.com is accessible to any user 
authenticated by the network authority for myorg.com. 
Novell’s reverse proxy solution to implementing this 
policy allows the administrator of the reverse proxy to 
enter the control rules as initial configuration schema 
for the proxy, to specify a certificate for authenticating 
the server to the clients, and to designate an 
authentication server for trusted communication. 


When the reverse proxy receives a request for an item 
in www.myorg.com, it fetches the object from the 
origin server if need be (communication between the 
proxy and the origin server is trusted) and delivers the 
page to the requestor. If the client request is for an 
object in www.internal.myorg.com, — perhaps 
‘/plan\.html’, then it redirects the client to use https as 
the access protocol. The client browser will comply 
with an SSL encrypted connection to the reverse proxy, 
and the proxy will redirect the client to an 
authentication server, and that server may either use 
SSL mutual authentication to establish an authenticated 
identity or it may redirect the client through a longer 
login dialogue. At the end of the dialogue, the reverse 
proxy will receive an indication from the authentication 
server that the login was either successful or 
unsuccessful. In the former case, it will deliver the 
originally requested object to the client over their SSL 
connection; the latter case it will respond to the client 
with an error message. 


The use of SSL requires no changes to either the client 
or server and illustrates how a new service is easily 
built on a proxy cache foundation. Obviously, more 
complicated and finer-granularity access control 
policies are easily added as the requirements of the 
organization evolve. 


If authentication intelligent edge devices are the 
directors of the authentication process, they must have 
the intelligence to deal with identity information. This 
is an attractive notion, because a trustworthy platform 
in the network avoids the many problems associated 
with maintaining security information on end-user 
machines or bound to particular organizations. Internet 
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users are beginning to desire an Internet persona that is 
under their own control, even when their employment 
or Internet service provider changes. 


An even more open model would allow the objects to 
have access control lists with pairs consisting of the 
distinguished name and certifying authority of 
authorized users. This allows organizations to extend 
their fine-grained control methods to the growing class 
of Internet users with credentials backed by public 
keys. While it may be difficult to retrofit legacy 
operating systems with such controls, proxies that have 
been extended to understand identity, authentication, 
and access controls can easily enforce access rules that 
are extended far beyond the legacy model. 


4, Next stage: the Intelligent Infrastructure 


Adding more intelligent services to the network edges 
is a key part of creating new network services and of 
scaling the performance requirements to encompass 
global services. We will continue to see more software 
added to edge devices in the future. Routers, switches, 
proxy services, and other edge dwellers will creep 
“outwards” towards application services. The way to 
keep the network healthy during this transition is to 
work towards an architectural model that supports 
programming at the network edges. 


Edge devices today are specialized creatures stepping 
gingerly towards open standards, common application 
interfaces, and extensibility. The edge world can take 
a giant step forward by defining some common 
execution environments and library services for 
unifying the services. A programmability model 
could take a two or three step approach by 
implementing a series of execution environments that 
have engineered tradeoffs of expressibility vs. ease of 
use vs. security. 


The first tier programming language would define a 
language based on the keywords or tags and a set of 
transformation rules based on regular expression 
replacement operations. API’s for common protocols 
such HTTP, HTML, SNMP, RTP, etc. would be 
available as an open standard. These rules would be 
dynamically loadable and compilable on receipt. 


The second tier of languages would be bounded time 
execution languages with variables and assignments 
and conditionals, each with a security policy enforced 
by a policy engine in the execution environment. 
These languages would also be dynamically loadable 
and amenable to just-in-time (JIT) compilation. 


The third tier languages would be general purpose and 
dynamically loadable; Java is a good candidate for a 
third-tier language. Third tier languages present 
security challenges, but their expressive power is a 
compelling force, and operating systems with effective 
process isolation mechanisms will be able to run them 
at the network edges with minimal risk. 


With a programmable network edge, application 
semantics that operate on network data “flows” are 
possible, and they can assure consistent semantics for 
applications even when the applications are resident in 
the edge infrastructure, rather than at a central site. 


The next challenge is to move from explicit 
programming of the network edge to programming that 
flows transparently to the points in the network that can 
most effectively execute the application. 


The original concept of the Internet’s end-to-end 
semantics for data transport and complex semantics for 
applications, is yielding to a richer model that allows 
edge devices to play a part in routing, caching, and 
executing application semantics. This is an evolving 
model, moving through a logical series of steps towards 
more complicated distributed execution models. 


The client-server model, based on RPC [Whi76], has 
been a very successful way to build network services. 
The stateless semantics simplify the design of the 
client, and HTTP in large part relies on an RPC model. 
HTTP proxies are able to execute the semantics 
“parasitically”, i.e., in the case of transparent proxies, 
they are not the intended (“addressed”) parties to a 
transaction, but they can fulfill it nonetheless. Proxies 
have difficulty participating in connections where the 
server generates responses by executing local code with 
semantics that are unavailable to the proxy (e.g. cgi-bin 
scripts) or where client runs code from the server (e.g. 
“applets”). Active networks [Ten98], use an execution 
model that bases transport services on code that is 
executed through the infrastructure. Proxy platforms 
can enable a happy medium in which applications are 
either written with explicit proxy code that moves some 
of the application functionality onto proxy platforms 
(“proxylets” [Cro00]), or else the applications use 
servlets or applets with well-understood semantics that 
can be parasitically executed by the proxies. Both 
forward and reverse proxies can participate, based 
perhaps on the available of environmental information. 


The logical extension of the distributed execution 
model may support mobile code, mobile agents, or 
other “untethered” applications that are not feasible 
today. The platforms for running these may resemble 
proxy platforms but they will have access to a broader 
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range of standard semantics, directories, verifiable 
credentials, and most likely a computing base that 
supports higher assurances of trust than today’s 
machines. 


A third stage of evolution that an intelligent 
infrastructure enables is third-party services that exist 
for the purpose of linking other services together on 
behalf of users. Today consumers can invoke shopping 
agents that attempt to maximize the value of 
information to the user, but the agents must execute in 
adversarial environments where their goals are 
thwarted. An intelligent service infrastructure will 
enable user agents to negotiate in good faith with 
brokering services in order to get a broad spectrum of 
information with higher value. These services will 
meet and execute “in the network”. 


Engineering the next generation of network services 
will necessitate an intelligent infrastructure. 
Challenges exist in security, extensible service models, 
and interoperation in new areas such as the integration 
of telephony and Internet services with wireless 
handheld devices, the next generation of Internet video 
services, collaborative document management, and the 
instant messaging services hovering in our future. In 
order to make these services scalable at the same pace 
that we have seen the Internet and WWW services 
flourish, a programmable distributed service 
infrastructure is an obvious architectural requirement. 


The infrastructure itself may likely yield a revolution 
much like we have seen in web services. This is likely 
to be a software agent infrastructure, with "safe 
enclaves" existing in the communications infrastructure 
itself. With this, users will be able to launch their 
software shopping agents into the network for 
untethered operation and trustworthy results. 


5. Conclusions 


Web caching and proxying systems are developing the 
platforms for an important new class of application 
accelerators and enhancers at the network perimeter. 
While the core of the network can be dedicated to 
moving bits over increasingly “fatter” pipes for more 
and more multimedia data, the need to dynamically 
manage information for individuals and businesses is 
driving the edge devices to a rich services model. This 
is ushering in a new notion of what constitutes the 
essential services of a global internet, of who engineers 
it and how, and it blurs the line between application 
and communications infrastructure, This trend is likely 
to continue, and it illustrates the mechanisms that will 
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continue transforming the Internet through the next few 
decades. 
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